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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New Yors. 


INTEREST ¢ thirt i 3i 

y days if desired. Six Per 
Cont. Compound nterest Certificates issued. Letters 
° edit for Travellers issued, bearing interest. 
Acco A mats strictly private and cenfdential. Deposits 
pe . Oh DEMAND, with interest duc. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular. — 


SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZuiL.z, Cashier. 


FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 

Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner of Bicecker St. 


DECEMBER 14, 1871. 


HE TRUSTEFS OF THIS INSTITUTION 
have declared the forty-second semi-annual divi- 
dend on all deposits (by the rules entitled thercto) at 
the wnat SS, pad <i per — 7 on all sums 
im . yable on and after the thi 
MONDAY in Sanaa. . ; — 


The dividend will be credited under date of January 
1, and if not withcrawn, will receive intercst the same 
as a deposit. 


Epwanp Scuext, Treasurer 
«= PF Agvoan, Sooretay 


’ 

JAMES M'CREERY & C0., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will make 
On MONDAY, JAN. 15, 

A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
7urougpont their various DRESS GOODS DEPART- 
pop ed prior to taking their Semi-Annual Account 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Offer extraordinary Bargains in 
FANCY AND _— COLORED 
SILKS 


§ § 
To Close the Season. 


NEW YORK, SATURD 








_BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Now Offer the Largest and Cheapest Collection of 
ACK SILKS 
Ever offered in this market, 
Comprising the well-known makes of 
BONNE 
PONSON, 
PONCET, 
B iN, 
F MACORS, &c., 
Ranging in Price from $1 25 to the highest imported. 





RICH LACES 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefe, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades 

FINE FRENCH FAN@€Y GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Streets. 


WEBER 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
Cor. SrxTeentH St... New York. 


BAUMBACH’S 


New Collection 


OF 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waitipg for it~ ap 
pearance may now send their orders; and Nor one 
will be disappointed in the quality of mnsic. T: 
Devos, Benepicires, Responses, Giorias, A> 
THEMs, SoLos, DcETs, SENTENCEs, and all 








j 
| Ne public 
advice tre 





—none better. Large, clear, legible type, : 
commendation 
Price, Cloth $2.40; Boards, $2.00. 
Sent, post-paid, on reccip.: ~f retail price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





FE. J. BROWN, President. | IVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN DIFFER. | 


ent Btates. Desertion, erc., enfficient cance. 
iiy,. No charge untj) diveree obtuined 
M HAUSE, Attoror, I Brosdwst 






~ JAMES MCREERY & CO, 


PIANO-FORTES, 


AY, JANUARY 13, 1872. 


| PECULIAR CHARMS | 


OF THE 


BRADBURY re 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. | 


Its ADAPTATION TO TIE HUMAN VOICE as | 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, | 
| mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 
2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 


| 


the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
| Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
| tion. | 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- | 
ling for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from | 


| it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. | 


| MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D.C. 
| §. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
| D.D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 5. Navy. 
| M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
| DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
| D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 
| Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
| New York. 
| Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
| THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. ° 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments reccived for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 
Organs and Melodcons to Sabbath Schools and 

Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 
Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors te Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
| tive Mansion. She is perfeetly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
| Brevet Brigadier General U, 8. Army, in charge 





| THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE 


PENDENT,” IN sOTE TO MR. BRADBURY 
My Dear Bradbur Thave had the beautiful piano | 
so long, that now to ask me how T like it is Jike ask- 


| ingr me v Tlike one of my children! In fect, if you 
vere toask th 
they liked it almost as well 


speaks every day the 


children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked ine! Jt 
and never lor 


year round 


| voice. L wish ite owner could do half as well 
} 
! THEODORE TILTON 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON 
| Philadelphia, April 27, 1868 
F. G. Smith and Co.: 


Geutlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 


Pianos 


it has given great satisfaction to my family, 


isitors who have. heard its 





It is a very pe r instrument. beth 
f hand power. LT heartily wish you succe ' 
successors to the iate W bE } continu 


nated Pian 


vee Pe : mPcor 
Yours trul M. SIMPSON 


'FREEBORN GARRETSOM SMITH 2 CO., 

Late Supt. for and Sneceseor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
A277 Broome Stress, Now York. 

W. T M'COUN | 


the manufacture of his justly cel 


iF @& SMITH 


Thuring, &c. 
| can endorse themas worthy of the fullest confidence of | same price. , 25 ceuts. 


| Price 10 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 


GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltuede’s daughter, Jemphrise as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
*,* Uniform with Book First and 


THE DEBATABLE LAND 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegautly printed and bound volume of over 500 
H pages. Price $2 00. 
| This long promised and significant work is 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

Itis the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intelicctual ability. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in 
spiration, miracle ~, 8piritual gifts, ete. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre 








| sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
ie frecly explored, and when men are disposed to 


prove all things ere they hold fast to thet-which is 
good, 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author.of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 


One of the best booke ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 

The “Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—‘‘ Deli 
cious! hat is the most expressive condensed criti 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any. child will 
enjoy having it read to them, The exquisite grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roc 
of “True to the. Last,” ‘Ive been Thinking 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price &1_ 50 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 


author 
rarer 








books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 voluine 
Price $1 50 each 

MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSK 

A beantiful Christma hu yatainin f 
ous * Mother ¢ © Melodi rene th mu 
for vol and piano, torether witha Ir ww of 
i and comical illustration Pric 20 

2” MILLBAN K 

A charming ucw novel by M M I. Hiolnes 
one of the very best and most capt ug hooks e 
written by this author rice S150 


Nearly 50,600 have already be 
<, by the Author of Temp 
s— Marian Grey—Mer 
Cousin Maude—Hene 
Hugh W 

Rose Mather—Ethely: 









ness and Daylight 
rou Pride 





| 


AT LAST 








A charming new novel t Man! HAnLAND, at 
t of t other poy ah Mor } 
1 i M i Neme ‘ 
and Home i 
—Ruby’s Hu 1 I 
ce” These books are beartifully¥ nd— eld ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage frec, on receipt « 


price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & €O. Publishers, 


Madieqy Sanare, cor. Fiftp Averne ent Bycadwey, 
a e Wew Fart 
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UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP'Y 


Zand Grant Direct adam the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, : 

bh or credit at low rates of inter- 

og = 4. pear the 4ist parallel of North 
iatitnde, = a a and healthy clima’ — for grain 
growin gone tock raising wre unequalled by any in 
Unie Staten to market both east and west. Prices 

from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


ro sei TRPE,INUceMents 


000 A’ 
Rich government lands along the road Piet 


Omaha and Nort 


Surveyed and -& ~~ for fyi fey d er AL. Reif 
and Pre-emption 


ws, and can be 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, porn 
An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad wit rood oe » eoqrenionse 


of an old settled country. New edi descriptive 
pamphiows with maps, now ready rg a free to all 
the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. PR. RCo. Omaha Neb. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


_—_—— 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


1842. 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Ite Assets for the Seourity of ite Policies are 
More than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
seued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 38d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











KALDEN BERG'S 
MEERSCHAUMS. — An elegant as- 
sortment of real meerschaum pipes 
— | Le oe all of my own 
. mate warranted suitable for 
0 


diy present: pipes and holders 
made to order. STO No. 6 John st., first floor, 
tairs ; also corner of John and Nassau sts. 


sent C. O. D. Send for circulars and price list. Post- 
Box 6,724. 


A CREAT OFFER!!! 
Horace ee 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO. 
DEONS, and ORGANS of siz first-class makers, 
eluding Waters’s, aT EXTREMELY Low PRICES 4 
$20 m a THIS pourra. or will from $4 to 

until paid ; same to and 
spp if if purchases" Anew ind of PARLOR OR 
the most beantiful style and ect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at way, New York. 








XCELSIOR SAVINGS BAN 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Toann third street, 
Booth's Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday wer evening from 6 to 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITO! 
me trustees have declared a comt-enneal dividend 
of se og ons. r annum on all sums remaining 
in Sank Pynly it were deposited on or —— 
January 20 and ‘pri 20, payable on and after Jul 
Pt ad deposited now will draw interest 


WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Barnett, Secretary. 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Print and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account — 

All miei of ae Stationery, xing Tees 

Diaries, 5 + wy oa Expense Wallets: 


&c. 
*o Keep everything in our line, and ecll at lowest 


paneee Mtat santa eoePR AGENTS. 


re to 
oar ton new Tetrend oi Wee ioe Cho day's day selling 
fines ad ty ple free, to there ape 


—— Chicago, i a 
T t. "Y. 














" JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
! STEEL . PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, foot ; diniu 
vestibules an 














sonia’ Hard Hard “Wood 
Floors from oe. 4 foot in new 
and Scent S design 

tamp Mor illustrated 
AM, 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Bach case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, ‘lg 





OLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
G best quality. 


uaranteed se ‘and o} 
eat» Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
IN, No. US Broad-st., New York 


the ve 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


Per doz. Pints........... $190 Currency 

“ Quarte......... 3 10 “ 

In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
wo $i6— “ “ of 20 oe 








will increase thi 
a system yy 4 disordered yi 
thartics 4 


No medicine which ye Geangemens of 
folent > 

bowels like a 

ract, a, the s and irritating the elt 

cate membrane of of the mtary canal, are never 

a et 


COUNSEL 
t fe from dy 
plaints,” consti ie. aay deetet 
a = | ay ive or- 
ese important 


that can be 


a . 

et ti even y restores the 
functional action of the and the in- 
testines, and —k the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hnndred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered th the finest correc- 
tive in the world, ans this preparation is chemically 


YOUR 

completes is indigestion, « costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, bh Sere we any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember tha lervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is a ie =o negated purge purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral and tha je has a pow- 
erful ro effect upon a vitlated Secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


and co i (a the meri 
common sense in dete e merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unn: 


the utmost mildness, 


Goods | identical with it. 


to it out the 
vantages which a epedie wo gente, eafe and certain 
, ite on er the nauseous an 


0} has o 
= which exhaust ‘the —_ energies 
ti and 


Ap hie f —— 
without fecting a radical 8, TAKE 


COUNSEL = YOUR REA80: ond e the ' remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


behind. 
Seld oy all Oruggists. 


oe 9 


of the pe 








Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 





mw. .{No._6 Mammen Lave. 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“THE HUDSON BY SUNSET,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the largest eclectic Journal published. 

It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 

The choicest Poetry of the English Magazines. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 

News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FryanoiaL REPORTS 
AND THE 


Cream OF Enouisn LITERATURE. 


— 

The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Loucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 89x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 2x21. 

Buckier’s 8ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hrrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanDEsForDE'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanpszsr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpszEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanprsrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ABIon, 83x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
SS ¢ = three months, 
eg six months. 
eg ° one year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


“ 
“ “ 


“ “ 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 
Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
gut cushion aes A —— the celebrated cat- 


New 5x!0 
ay" ex, complete, § 





= and other sizes at cor- 
arerooms, cerner of Canal and 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 


ts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are wn, to 
Fie pe revent alteration.— 
e points are inked 
etrate the 

=. of the ye er 


t 
by , ‘The 
cheek is moved forward by the “pward actiun of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 








68 Trinity Building. P.O. §ox 6028, New York, 
teem CALL OR SENDFOR A CIRCULAR 3 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 





Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second — $8000, Gold 
L. RR. her avg Becond ¢ ae 
First Cabin, $100 00, Go! > a 





0, ous 
Return Tickets, Cabin. 
cans incdcantecce: accdcas —V 
By St 
First Cabin.. $80, “Gol ae a 


Return Tickete.................. “ec 00, oer 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, | 
Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and nn 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Throvgh Bills of nfing ven for Belfast, Glasgow, 
owen, and ot é ports on the Hh. nary 
— for Mediterranean ports. 
r Freight and Cabin 
on 8 Office, Bowling G 
vo Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


0S OHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


ssage, apply at the Com- 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
OCEANIC sails Jan. 13, at 6.00 P.M. 
ATLANTIC, sails Jan. 20, at 1.30 P/M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
por es Fy ny and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Warre Star Live Orrices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 

ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NAN N LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
M NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


meg in Gold. vomite in Currency. 
Finst CaBIN........... STEBRAGE ............ $30 
4 0 Lenton ened 80 ~ to ~~ eines 35 
to Paris....... 90| Do toParis........ . 


BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First Casi. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Eagehie in Currency. 
Liverpoo! enaawandine al 


‘urther information. apply at the Company's 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








Sparn....(Now Building.) Eneianp....... 3,450 tons. 
Eerrr.... Do aietikcadht eal 3,310 “* 
HOoLuanD....... 3,800 tons. HELVETIA...... 3315 “ 
i anaakionihid 000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ‘* 
FRANCE........ 3,512 “* Vuimeinta........ ” 
THE QUEEN....3,517 ‘“* $DBNMARK....... 3,117 “ 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 


an Liverpool or Queenstown: 


- from Liverp’l Freee dae and 75 
maton eae or Queenstown and Return. aia 
id from i verpool, Q) ueenstown, 
eens reel vom Livi, Genet “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States ll 


From Pier on = .— River, png er 
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THE HOLLY, LAUREL, AND YEW. 
B¥ ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
The white rime sits on the silver’d bough, 
The red-berried holly, the green-spiked yew ; 
The shining laurel is frosted now, 
And the hours of the daylight are short and few. 

















But kind hearts beat by the bright fireside, 
And soft eyes sparkle by candle-light; — 
And we draw the curtains at eventide, 
Shut out the shadows, and welcome night. 


The snow-flakes fall through the darken’d air, 
But never a morsel for that care we; 

And, it may be, we have silver to spare, 
And can give to the homeless a penny fee. 


Ah! brighter then shines the homestead fire, 
And dearer seem the dear faces all, 

If we stretch out our hand to pull out of the mire 
A brother, who into it chances to fall! 


As we would be done by, let us do; 
A blessing shall be on our labors still ; 
And the evergreens—holly, and laurel, ané yew— 
Be the emblems green of our hearts’ good-will! 
—Belgravia Annual. 
—_——_@——— 


THE GHOST OF LAWFORD HALL. 
A TRUE STORY. 


[Every word of the following story taken down by me, 
five years ago, from the lips of a lady in Warwickshire, ma 
be relied upon 
my pen.—W. T 

It is now about thirty years ago that I and my husband, 
not long after our marriage, went on a visit to Lawford Hall, 
an old house near Rugby, which I had long desired to see. 
remember I posted alone from Coventry, near which town 
we had been staying, as my husband had gone on two days 
before to attend some county races, where the Lawfords were 
running a favorite horse, and to go hunting the next day 
with the old baronet. At the last Warwickshire house in 
which we had been staying, I had picked up one wet day, in 
the library, an old book of trials which contained allusions to 
Lawford Hall. For three hours in a cozy nook of that old 
Elizabethan room—where Vandyke’s cavaliers seemed long- 
ing tocome out of their frames to talk to you—I sat absorbed 
over a strange and terrible poisoning case which had made 
all Warwickshire shudder sixty years before. There are 
days when the brain seems unusually sensitive to impressions ; 
and all the details of this crime, from some reason or another, 
became printed, or, I may rather say, photographed on my 
retina, with a sharpness and vividness that was almost pain- 
ful. Isaw the great plumed bed where the rich man lay: 
again the thin Hogarthian figure of the younger step-brother, 
in the old costume, stole with silent foot through the shadow 
of the broad oak staircase, and past the curtained-bed to the 
mantelpiece where the long.row of bottles stood. I saw the 
thin trembling white hand, with the lace ruffle all but 
covering it, remove half the contents of one phial and sub- 
stitute the laurel water, that he had distilled, with cruel care, 
in his own locked-up room. I heard the dreadful cry of the 
dying man as bis stepbrother bent over him. Icould hear 
the ringing hoofs of the doctor’s horse as it came racing up 
the Rugby Road. I could see the grave face of the man in 
black as he stood by the bedside, and, raising the cold waxen 
head let it fall again, uttering only those few golemn words, 
“Tt is too late; he is dead.” Then I followed the surgeon 
down tothe wainscoted parlor, where the murderer with 

hypocritical grief told bis planned story of the cause of his 
brother’s fit, and with subtle craft evaded any examination of 
the body. I tracked the poisoner to the quiet autumn garden, 
where he eyed with a bitter smile, as he passed, the laurel 
from whence he had picked the fatal leaves. I heard him 
stop and tell with exultation the old gardener, who was rest- 
ing on his spade, “ that it would be easy days with the old 
servants now, not asin Sir Edward’s time, and that he had 


as entirely true without any addition from 
J 


long worked to be master of Lawford Hall, and was so at 
I watched him tremble when the letter came from his 


Jast.” 
brother's friend, sternly and coldly desiring that the body 
should be examined; step by step, indeed, I followed that 
soft-spoken, decorous, cat-like, cruel villain, till 1 left him 
with irons round his small wrists, while the mourning coach 
was preparing that was to take him to the Warwick gibbet, 
still lying, still unrepentant, still denying, in spite of the 
countless proofs of guilt that from earth, water, and air, had 
been crawn to cover him with shame. I saw him also in the 
dead of the night previous, when the grim keepers were 
asleep, steal from _his pillow, throw himself on his knees, so 
seldom bent to God, and unite his thin fettered hands in 
passionate prayer to the Judge of all, and I hoped that even 
at that last moment he had found mercy. 

These scenes again rosein my mind as, after hours of 
heavy rain, the sun shone out , as the post-chaise swept 
round a turn of the road, past Newbold, into Little Lawford. 
The light glittered on the yellowing leaves of the lime trees 
and flickered upon the wet gables of the old house. It wasa 
stately, melancholy building, half Tudor half classic, and the 
huge Elizabethan porch contrasted unpleasantly with the 
ugly square windows of the Georgian era, that were rendered 
more hideous by the picturesque oriels that here and there 
were left. There was a solid comfort about the heavy stone 
mullions that the flimsy modern window-sashes of Dutch 
invention coulé not touch, and I regretted that the old house 
had been so awkwardly patched. Just to the right of the 
porch there was an old Tudor window that especially struck 
my eye. It was overhung with a Virginian creeper, whose 
leaves were already turning scarlet. The moment I glanced 
at that window, a scene of the old trial came again into my 
thoughts. It was below that room that the poisoner stood 
that April morning and called, in his gay, careless way, to his 
sister, to ask her if she was ready for the ride before breakfast. 
She had just been to her brother’s room to give him the fatal 
medicine, and had left him as she thought asleep. The win- 
dow opened on a passage between her room and that of the 
murdered man, and she heard her brother call to her as she 
passed back from the one room tothe other. “TI shall be 
ready in a quarter of an hour,” she called from the window, 


-| entrance, I observed on the right the dial court, of which I 


Y | been thrown, and a good deal hurt.” 


[| afraid of—but it will be all right directly.” 


upon which he went to the stable, mounted his bay mare, 
which was already saddled, and rode off to the Wells. Five 
minutes after the sister returned to her brother’s room, and 
found him in the agonies of death. 

As the postchaise swept round the drive to the front 


had read, with the great iron gates, leading into the en. 
It was there the poisoner had stood, the night he distilled the 
laurel water, talking to two tenants who had come to see his 
sick brother. Stately as the house was guarded by its avers~ 
of limes and girt with its broad ens, I could =vt help 
fancying that acurse still rested upon it. T#cré was a ma- 
lign, unbappy look about it that weiged on my too active 
imagination, so that a curious presentiment of some impend- 
ing evil came over me, 2s the great bell, dragged from its 
sccket, gave forth a clamorous jangling clong, that seemed 
to echo through endless passages with a querulous clamor 
that I thought would dever cease. 
* m * x 

The dinner was dull. Lady Lawford, whom I had found 
so delightful, so charming, so vivacious at Paris, seemed op- 
met with the social difficulties of her county position, and 
to be unequal to the task of entertaining alone a gathering of 
such | pomposities. Some secret trouble, some sorrow 
seemed to have fallen upon her. She had an absent manner, 
and often relapsed into embarrassing silences. The local 
doctor, the local solicitor, the rector, two or three old maids, 
and some shy country squires’ daughters, were all that she 
had to amuse ; but still she failed to amuse them. The Meet 
had been a long way off, and my husband and hers were not 
expected till late. Once or twice during dinner she rather 
alarmed me, by mentioning the dangerous country they would 
that day ride over. She hoped all was safe. e ladies were 
just rising to go, to the evident delight of the doctor, the rec- 
tor, and the solicitor, when we heard a sound of voices in the 
hall, a scuffling, and then a groan. At that moment Sir Ed- 
ward Lawford, in a soiled scarlet coat, entered hurriedly, 
+e rather pale and anxious, and with one arm in a 
sling. 

«Mtr, Dobson,” said he to the doetor, who instantly pricked 
up his ears, “ we want your help at once. A poor fellow bas 


Then seeing me, his face grew | ag 9 he advanced to me 
and offered his hand. “My dear Mrs. H—-,” he said, “ you 
mustn’t be alarmed, but your husband has been thrown in 
trying a gate; his shoulder is put out, and one of his ribs I’m 


I remember no more; they told me afterwards that I faint- 
ed. By nature I was strong-nerved, but from Sir Edward’s 
manner I formed an immediate notion that my husband was 
dangerously injured, and so indeed it proved. 
* * * * 

It was a week before my husband was out of danger. He 
had dislocated his shoulder and broken two ribs, besides re- 
ceiving a painful injury on his knee cap. I watched him day 
and night, and gave bim myself the narcotics that were re- 
quired to give him the necessary sleep, for a neuralgic affec- 
tion attended some of the contusions, and a low fever fol- 
lowed, to allay which rest was indispensable. 

It was the ninth day, if I remember right, that, pale, anxi- 
ous, and exhausted by want of sleep, I came for the first time 
since my husband’s accident to take my doleful seat at the 
dinner table. Sir Edward was very frank and cordial; un- 
tiring in his attentions to me, and in his sympathy for me. 

“Most unfortunate!” he said, “and just at the beginning 
of the hunting season too—at the end one would not care— 
and I was so anxious to show him how straight our set here 
rode. Tell him, poor fellow, when he gets better, that we’ve 
had to shoot Parepa—she’d broken her °g just above the fet- 
lock—but I'd rather have shot all my stud than have had him 
bowled over like that.” 

“ There is no danger now, I assure you,” said the everlast- 
ing country doctor, who seemed perennial at Lawford Hall 
banquets. “I assure you on my honor, as a professional man, 
if he is only careful, and we can keep up this artificial sleep 
without injury to his sanguineous circulation and his digestive 
0 . 
“ Ah! this riding, like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nim- 
shi, Sir Edward,” said the equally perennial rector, “is ver 
much on the increase with our country aristocracy, and is 
likely, I fear, to be attended with most terrible casualties. 
Where do you get your Moselle, Sir Edward ?” 

The inevitable old-maid sisters uttered their usual exclama- 
tions whenever the accident was alluded to, of “ Shocking— 
shocking! Oh, dear, it is dreadful to think of !” 

I bore it as long as I could, but that vast evening—a cen- 
tury in itself—was no bad preparation to a year at the hulks. 
Oh, that never-ceasing sonata of Beethoven, beaten out with 
remorseless exactitude by the recto:’s conscientious daughter, 
oh! the wearisomenecs of that strictly scientific rubber at 
which I assisted as in a dream. At last the playing grew 
sleepier and sleepier: Sir Edward, tired with foxhunting, feli 
asleep as the cards were being shuffled, and I gave an boon 
nal three times three when the servant announced the first 
= and Lady Lawford said : ‘ 

“Well, I think we're all getting sleepy together; so per- 
haps we'd better go to bed.” 

uld this be the Lady Lawford I had known in Paris, I 
thought, as I mounted the old oak staircase, and, with a half- 
alarmed look at my own shadow, entered the long corridor, 
in which our room was the only one inhabited. A miserable 
visit it had been. If past trouble weighed upon the house, 
was the shadow of that crime to cast a gloom upon the race 
forever? Icould not account for the change in ple I 
had known s0 gay and pleasant, and I puzzled sayedll in vain 
to invent areason. Extravagant I might have expected to 
find them, their life a ceaseless whirl of excitement; but care- 
worn, humdrum—it seemed impossible. One would really 
have thought that Sir Edward’s father had been the mur- 
derer, instead af some grandfather’s cousin, who had left no 
chilcren. Ob, that George was well! I thought, that we 
could get away from this creadful place. 

I uttered these words aloud as I opened the bedroom door, 
so loud that I almost thought they might have waked George ; 
but there he lay, in a deep sleep, breathing heavily, and with 
one bandaged arm resting upon thecounterpane. There was 
no lamp lit in the room, but a cheerful fire blazed in the grate, 
and merry shadows danced upon the ceiling. The medicine- 
bottles were drawn up in ghastly rank and file on the mantel- 
piece, and the careful servant had left jelly and meat essence, 
and some fruit, ready for my use on a side-table. 

I threw myself into a great carved chair that stood by the 
fire, and listened to my husband’s breathing. There was no 
sound but that and the measured ticking of an old clock in 
the corridor. A bolt shot, a door slammed far away in some 
distant wing of the house, then the house seemed to fall into 
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as if a fairy was begging admittance: once a cold breath of 
air—spread from I knew not where, and gei0g no one knew 
whither—crept from under the door, «#@ flowed in a cold, in- 
visible current through the room in a ghostly kind of way. 
Half an hour later, as I sat »»¢ Watched, the wind seemed to 
spring into a sudden gow Y rumbling and bluster in the great 
chimney, then «—* again to silence, gagged by some secret 
power whi. It could not resist. [was looking at the fire, 
thi-acug of I know not what, waiting for half-past one, when 
1 was to try and rouse George to give him the strengthening 
medicine, when my eyes all at once fell On a picture in a row 
of portraits I had not before especially noticed ; it was one 
of four that hung in a dark corner of the room, very dark by 
day, and within the shadow of the heavy crimson curtains ; 
but now the firelight gleamed ful! on it, and I could see its 
features as clearly as if a sunbeam had fallen full upon the 
spot. It represented a man of about thirty; the features were 
firm, but rather sharp and Voltairean; the powdered hair, 
gathered into a club, was tied with ribbon; the thin-lipped 
mouth wore a cold, set smile. A sudden thought, from which 
I could not divest myself, arose in my mind—it was the por- 
trait of the murderer. Just such a refined serpentish face I 
had imagined his to be. The scene of that tragedy came 
again into my mind; that was the face that had bent over the 
dead body with affected compassion ; that had smiled in tri- 
umph upon the gardener; that had angrily rebuked the sis- 
ter for complaining of his wish to rinse the fatal bottle; that 
the face that with practised courtesy had pretended to invite 
ony ame. I knew the portrait would not be there if 
the Lawfords knew of its existence; but still Lcould not help 
thinking that the portrait it was, and that the name of the 
wretch it represented had in the lapse of time been forgotten. 
Consigned to exile in a garret; the picture had, somehow or- 
other, with a sort of diabolic persistency, found its way back 
to its old haunts. Perhaps this had been his own bedroom, 
and that close by was the locked-up chamber where he had 
distilled the poison. Perhaps (and this terrible thought made 
me shudder in spite of myself) this was the very room where 
the sick man had died in agony. Oh, this terrible house! 
I should never feel happy in it again. My mind relapsed 
into its old train of associations. Onespecial scene occurred 
to me: it was that where the two doctors, sent for by the 
murderer, came to make an examination of the body. He 
received them in the hall with a candle in his hand, and in- 
vited themin. He was courteous and obliging. Sir William 
Wheeler, he said, had wished foran examination. For what 
purpose? they asked. Merely to satisfy the family, he said, 
and showed them a letter from Sir William, expressing such 
a wish, “merely that those who had been intimate with the 
dead might be beyond suspicion.” Had Sir William written 
no other letter? asked the more suspicious of the doctors. 
Yes, there had been another, equally friendly. This second 
letter had been by no means friendly: it had indeed words 
which expressed a suspicion of poison. The guilty man pre- 
tended to feel for this letter in his waistcoat-pocket, and in 
doing so pulled out an envelope. The doctor had only time 
for one glance, but that glance was sufficient to show it was 
directed in Sir William’s handwriting; still he said nothing. 
The examination did not take place, and the detection of the 
crime was for a time deferred, till a keener and less trustful 
medical man threw himself with untiring energy into the 
pursuit of the subtle criminal. 

I looked up: it was half-past one. I went at once to the 
bedside and tried to rouse my husband to give him his medi- 
cine, but he only stirred once, reluctantly, gave a deep sigh, 
and relapsed into sleep. It was better to let him sleep; so 
undressing and putting on my dressing-gown, I pressed to- 
gether the wood, now burnt to a white ash, and threw myself 
on the bed beside my husband. I was pe sinkiag into a 
doze, when a slight sound disturbed me. was highly sensi- 
tive just then from want of sleep, and in a moment I re- 
covered my senses. It was a faint sound, like some one try- 
ing the handle of the bed-room door. I listened again—all 
was still. It might have been a rat scratching behind the 
wainscot : at night the faintest sound becomes magnified by 
the imagination. sat up and listened: it was nothing. 
The burning wood just then gave way, and so broke into a 
slight blaze. I lay down again, and I think fell asleep. I 
was awoke, not Sy any sound, but by a creeping, indescriba- 
ble sense of something supernatural and terrible. I looked 
up without moving, and saw—to an infinite horror that pa- 
ralyzed every limb—the door softly, noiselessly open, and 
from the outer darkness the figure of an old man, dressed in 
an old yellow silk dressing-gown, glide in. He turned as he 
silently closed the door, and I saw that his thin, emaciated 
face was as pale as the dead; that his head was bandaged 
and his jaw bound up as that of a corpse is bound. The va- 
cant eyes that seemed entirely colorless, were bent on the 
fireplace, and the figure seemed not to notice the bed, or 
those who were on it. Slowly gliding over the floor, the 
spirit of the murdered ..san—for such it seemed to me to be 
—moved towards the fire, and there stood for a moment, as 
if wrapped in thought. It then took a bottle from the row 
on the mantelpiece, examined it carefully, and went through 
the action of filling a glass with it. The figure then sat 
down in the old chair by the fire, and sat there moving its 
thin white hands, that seemed almost transparent, before and 
over the flame. My courage recovering itself slowly, I began 
now to question myself seriously as to whether I was deli- 
rious or dreaming. To be sure I was awake—softly I 
stretched out my hand and pressed my husband's arm. He 
slightly moved, and uttered a faint groan. I looked up and 
counted the green and red flowers in the cornice of the bed. 
I recalled the position of the bell, which was out of my 
reach. I pulled off my rings, and put them on again. ITeven 
took out my watch, and saw the time. It was a quarter past 
two. 

As 1 lay there reasoning with myself that the half-door 
and the pale figure in the faded yellow silk dressing-gown 
were only illusions of the senses, arising from an imagination 
rendered sensitive by excitement, I again pressed my hus- 
band’s hand tightly, so tightly that he moved and feebly 
groaned. At that sound the figure rose from the chair, stit- 
red together the embers, and advanced slowly towards the 
bed. To my indescribable terror in the flrelight, I then saw 
that in one hand it held a long glancing sharp knife, the 
blade of which it held turned upwards against its arm. 

The wood ashes in the grate had now burned so low that 
they only cast a faint red glimmer on the floor, but there was 
still quite enough light on the end of the bed for me to see 
that the figure, raising the knife, was stealing towards me. 
I was frozen with terror, and had perhaps less power of 
voluntary movement left through my fear than I imagined, 
for I lay there uttering no cry, moving no limb At that 
moment the figure struck against a chair that stood by the 
table where I had been reading, and overset it. In a moment 





the profoundest sleep. It was still as the family vault. Once 
a bough of clematis at the window tapped against the glass, 


my brain seemed to recover its power, my heart to beat with 
renewed power, That one slight fact convinced me that the 
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figure was not a supernatural one—it might be a murderer or| “ There was no voluntary duplicity on 
esh and blood. Its| I know that she was most anxious you 


a sleep-walker—but it was common 
dreadful object I knew not; but there it stood, with the knife 


in its hand, eyeing us a blank, deadly way, and with a sort 
of serpent-like malice. I had ust resolved C spring upon it, 


struggle for the weapon, and sti. c - 
towards the door and glided out as suc nol, woe 3 Ganeed 


Ws Typ j . 
like a way as it had entered. I watched yaad in 2 Gehl y 


with a sudden flood of fresh life darted from neat, — 
the door, swiftly turned the key, drew the bolt with tu 


rapidity of lightning, and fell back on the floor in a swoon. 
* 


The next morning I went down and joined the party at 

breakfast as usual. [ said nothing, but complained of sleep- 

lessness and not ae oe Great was the sympathy and 

 - was the cry t 

night. 
My dear Mrs. ——- you will take these things quieter a 

year hence,” said Sir Edward, cynically. 

I saw Lady Lawford fixing her eyes on me with a peculiar 
earnestness. 

When we had done breakfast Lady Lawford took me 
quietly apart into her boudoir. 

“ Mrs. ———,” she said, taking my hand, “ you look very ill. 
Tam a woman of the world, and older than you. You can- 
not deceive me; something terrible must have happened to 
you last night. I think I can guess what it was. tt 
the watching alone made your hand shake as it now does. 
Come, dear, tell me.” : 

I told her all, and concealed nothing, from the thought 
about the poisoner’s portrait to the moment that I fainted. 
I saw her face grow very sad and serious as I went on. 
When I had done she heaved a great sigh. 

+ “My dear,” she said, “I can and must explain this mystery, 
though I would have concealed it from almost every one but 
you. We have, in a distant wing of the house, an insane 
person—an old man,a relation of Sir Edward’s. He was 
fond of Sir Edward when a boy, and my husband in grati- 
tude for his kindness took care of him when his wife and 


friends deserted him. He is a great care to us, as at times he | 


is subject to paroxysms of homicidal mania. He is ve 
cunning and dangerous, and has to be strictly watched, 
especially at such periods. Last night the person in charge 
of him, who had been drinking with the upper servants, fell 
asleep, as he now confesses; and the old man, watching his 
opportunity, stole from the room, and passed down a back 
staircase leading to the kitchen. There he secreted a large 
carving-knife left in the butler’s pantry by one of the ser- 
vanis, and crossed to your side of the j Bem The man 
ee een him, and found him crouching in the hall; 
but gathered from his few incoherent words that he had 
entered some bed-room, either yours or one near it. This is 
the whole mystery, my dear Mrs ——, and I can only deep] 
regret you should have been placed for a moment in suc 
great danger. 

We remained—were, indeed, obliged to remain for days 
more—in the house; but I was, I must confess, very glad, in 
spite of Lady Lawford’s hospitality, to see the conah Cant was 
to take us away drive up to the front door. Often in my 
dreams that old Tudor window, the t iron gate, the por- 
trait, and the ghostly figure in the old yellow dressing-gown, 
figure in wild nightmare complications — London Soctety. 


—__~<.—____—_ 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLII.—OCLARISSA’S ELOPEMENT. 


Mr. Fairfax came a little after noon—came with a calm 
ve aspect, as of a man who had serious work before him. 
ith all his heart he wished that the days of duelling had 
not been over; that he could have sent his best friend to 
Daniel Granger, and made an end of the quarrel in a gentle- 
man-like way, in some obscure alley at Vincennes, or amidst 
the shadowy aisles of St. Germains. But a duel nowadays is 
too complete an anachronism for an Englishman to propose 
in cold blood. Mr. Fairfax came to his enemy’s house fot 
one special purpose. The woman he loved was in Daniel 
Granger’s power; it was his duty to explain that fatal meet- 
ing in Austin’s room, to justify Clarissa’s conduct in the eyes 
of her husband. It was not that he meant to surrender his 
hope of their future union—indeed, he hoped that the scene 
of the previous evening would bring about a speedy separa- 
tion between husband and wife. But he had cod ber ina 
false position ; she was innocent, and he was bound to assert 
her innocence. 


He found Daniel G like a man of jron, fully justify- 
ing that phrase of Lady auras" Carre par le Base” The 
iny of his own — came fully home to him at the 

t moment of their meeting. He remembered the day 
when he had liked and respected this man: he could not 
despise him now. 

6 was conscious that he carried the mark of last night’s 
skirmish in an perry conspicuous manner. That 
straight-out blow of Daniel Granger’s had left a dislocation 
of the skin—what in a meaner man might have been called a 
black eye. He, too, had hit hard in that brief tussle ; but no 
stroke of his had told like that blow of the Yorkshireman’s. 
Mr. Granger bore no trace of the encounter. 

The two men met with as serene an air as if they had 
never grappled each other savagely in the twilight. 

“I considered it due to Mrs. Granger that I should call 
upon you,” George Fairfax began, “in order to explain her 
part in the affair of last night.’ 

“ Go on, sir. The old story, of course—Mrs. Granger is 
spotless; it is only appearances that are against her.” 

“So far as she is concerned, our meeting yesterday 
afternoon was an accident. She came there to see another 


D. 

“Indeed! Mr. Austin the painter, I su ?—a man 
who painted her —. and who had no farther acquaint- 
ance with her than that. A very convenient person, it 
seems, since she was in the habit of going to his rooms nearly 
every afternoon; and I sw the same kind of accident 
— of yesterday generally brought you there at the same 

e.” 

“ Mrs. Granger went to see her brother.” 

“ Her brother ?” 

“ Yes, Austin Lovel ; otherwise Mr. Austin the painter. I 
have been pledged to him to keep his identity a secret ; but 
I feel myself at liberty to break my promise now—in his sis- 
ter’s justification.” 

“You mean, that the man who came to my house as a 
ones is my wife’s brother ?” 

0.” 
“What duplicity! And this is the woman I trusted!” 


at I must not sit up watching another | eda 


t was not | 


our wife’s ; 
ould be told the 
truth.” ‘ = 

“ Youknow! Yes, of course; you are in my wife’s confi- 
| dence—an honor I have never enjoyed. 3 

“Tt was Austin who objected to make himself known to 

uu.” : 
| “ne I scarcely wonder at that, considering his antecedents. 
| The whole thing has been very cleverly done, Mr. Fairfax, 


tie is any occasion for us to discuss the subject farther. 
Nothing thet you could say would alter my estimation of the 
events of last nizst I iegret that I suffered myself to be 
betrayed into any violence—that kind of thing is behind 
the times. We have wiser remedies for our wrongs now- 


“You do not mean that you would degrade your wife in 
a Jaw-court!” cried Mr. Fairfax. “Any legal investigation 
must infallibly establish her innocence; but no woman’s 
name can escape untainted from such an ordeal.” 

“ No, Iam not likely to do that. I have a son, Mr. Fair- 
fax. As for my wife, my plans are formed. It is not in the 
power of any one living to alter them.” 

“ Then it is useless for me to say more. On the honor of 
a gentleman, I have told you nothing but the truth. Your 
wife is innocent.” 
| “ She is not guiltless of having listened to you. 
| quite enough for me.” , 

” said George Fairfax, gravely, and, with 


~ 





That is 


| “T have done, sir, 
| a bow and a somewhat cynical smile, departed. 

He had done what he felt himself bound te do. He had 
no ardent wish to patch up the broken union between Cla- 
rissa and her husband. From the first hour in which he 
|heard of her marriage, he had held it in jealous abhorrence. 
| He had very little compunction about what had happened. 
| It must bring matters to a crisis, he thought. In the mean 
| time, he would have given a great deal to be able to com- 
municate with Clarissa, and began accordingly to deliberate 

jhow that might best be done. 

He did not deliberate long; for while he was meditating 
all manner of roundabout modes of approach, he suddenly 
remembered how Austin Lovel had told him he always wrote 
to his sister under cover to her maid. All he had to do, 
therefore, was to find out the maid’s name. 

That would be easy enough, Mr. Fairfax imagined, if his 
servant was good for anything. The days of Leporello are 
over; but a well-bred valet may still have some little talent 
for diplomacy. 

“ My fellow bas only to waylay one of Granger’s ms,” 
Mr. Fairfax said to himself, ‘‘and he can get the informa- 
tion I want readily enough.” 

There was not much time to be lost, he thought. Mr. 
Granger had spoken of his plans with a certain air of deci- 
sion. Those plans involved some change of residence, no 
doubt. He would take bis wife away from Paris; punish 
her by swift banishment from that brilliant city; bury her 
alive at Arden Court, and watch her with the eyes of a lynx 
for the rest of his life. 

“ Let him watch you never so closely, or shut you in what 
ay he may, I will find a door of escape for you, my dar- 
ing,” he said to himself. 

The mistress and maid were busy meanwhile, making 
arrangements for a sudden flight. There was very little 
packing to be done; for they could take nothing, or scarcely 
anything, with them. The great difficulty would be, to 
get the child out of the house. After a good deal of delibe- 
1ation, they had decided the manner in which their attempt 
was to be made. It was dusk between five and six; and at 
dusk Jane was to go to the nursery, and, in the most inno- 
cent manner possible, carry off the boy for half-an-hour’s 
play in his mother’s dressing-room. It was fortunately a 
usual thing for Clarissa to have him with her at this time, 
when she happened to be at home so early. There was a 
dingy servants’ staircase leading from the corridor to the 
ground-floor; and down this they were to make their escape 
unobserved, the child bundled up in a shawl, Jane Target 
having slipped out beforehand and hired a carriage, which 
was to wait for them a little way off in the side street. 
There was a train leaving Paris at seven, which would take 
them to Amiens, where they could sleep that night, and go 
on to Brussels in the morning. Once in Brussels, they must 
contrive somehow to find Austin Lovel. 
Of her plans for the future—how she was to live separated 
from her husband, and defying him—Clarissa thought no- 
thing. Her mind was wholly occupied 5 that one conside- 
ration about her child. To secure him to herself was the end 
and aim of her existence. 
It was only at Jane’s suggestion that she sct herself to 
calculate ways and means. She had scarcely any ready 
money—one five-pound note and a handful of silver com- 
prised all her wealth. She had given her brother every six- 

mce she could spare. There were her jewels, it is true; 
Jewels worth three or four thousand pounds. But she shrank 

rom the idea of touching these. 

While she sat with her purse in her hand, a 4 counting 
the silver, and not at all able to realise the difficulties of her 
position, the faithful Jane came to her relief. 
“Tve got five-and-twenty pounds with me, ma’am; saved 
out of my wages since I’ve been in your service; and I’m 
sure you're welcome to the money.” 

Jane had brought her little hoard with her, intending to 
invest some part of it in presents for her kindred—a shawl 
for her mother, and so on; but had been disappointed, by 
finding that the Parisian shops, brilliant as they were, con- 
tained very much the same things she had seen in London, 
and at higher prices. Sbe had entertained a hazy notion that 
Cashmere shawls were in some manner a product of the 
soil of France, und could be bought for a mere trifle; 
whereby she had been considerably taken aback when the 
| os ggae of a plate-glass edifice on the Boulevard des Ita- 
jens asked her a thousand francs for a black cashmere, 
which she had set her mind upon as a suitable covering for 
the shoulders of Mrs. Target. 

“You dear good girl!” said Clarissa, touched by this new 
proof of fidelity; “but if I should never be able to pay you 
the money !” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, ma’am! no fear of that; and if you 
weren't, I shouldn’t care. Father and mother are comforta- 
bly off; and I'm not going to work for a pack of brothers 
and sisters. I gave the girls new bonnets last Easter, and 
sent them a ribbon apiece at Christmas; and that’s enough 
for them. If youdon’t take the money, ma'am, I shall throw 
it in the fire.’ 

Clarissa consented to accept the use of the money. She 
would be able to repay it of course. She had a vague idea 
that she could earn money as a teacher of drawing in some 
remote continental city, where they might live very cheaply. 














How sweet it would be to work for her child! much sweeter 


Be I acknowledge myself completely duped. I don't think 
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She spent some” ire’s wife and dress him in purple and 


— 
jewels. From all of thee: over and arranging her 
diamond rings, as a reserve against tue ~4 only two half-loop 
and these only of Daniel Granger’s gifts WouKX.meed. These 
her. She made a list of her trinkets, with a nota bene-o with 
her appropriation of the two rings, and Jaid it at the top o: 
ber principal jewel-case. After this, she wrote a letter to 
her husband—a few lines only, telling him how she had de- 
termined to take her child away with her, and how she 
should resist to the last gasp any attempt to rob her of him. 

“Tf I were the guilty wretch you think me,” she wrote, 

“TI would willingly surrender my darling, rather than de- 
e him by any association with such a fallen creature. 
ut whatever wrong I have committed against you—and that 
wrong was done by my marriage—I have not forfeited the 
right to my child’s affection.” 
bis letter written, there was nothing more to be done. 
Jane packed a travelling-bag with a few necessary items, and 
that was all the luggage they could venture to carry away 
with them. 

The afternoon t brought a letter from Brussels, ad- 
dressed to Miss Jane Target, which the girl brought in 
triumph to her mistress. 

“There'll be no bother about finding Mr. Austin, ma’am,”’ 
she cried. ‘“Here’s a letter !” 

The letter was in Austin’s usual brief careless style, enter- 
ing into no explanations; but it told the quarter in which he 
had found a lodging; so Clarissa was at least sure of this 
friendly shelter. It would be a poor one, no doubt; nor was 
Austin Lovel by any means a strong rock upon which to lean 
in the hour of trouble. But she loved him, and she knew 
that he would not turn his back upon her. 

The rest of the day seemed long and dreary. Clarissa 
wandered into the nursery two or three times in order to 
assure herself, by the evidence of her own eyes, of her boy’s 
safety. She found the nursemaid busy packing, under , 
Brobson’s direction. 

The day waned. Clarissa had not seen her husband since 
that meeting in the corridor; nor had she gone into any of 
the rooms where Miss Granger might be encountered. at 
young lady, painfully in the dark as to what had happened, 
sat at her table in the window, diligently illuminating, and 
wondering when her father would take her into his confi- 
dence. She had been told of the intended journey on the 
next day, and that she and her brother were to go back to 
Arden Court, under the protection of the servants, while Mr. 
Granger and his wife went elsewhere, and was not a little 
puzzled by the peculiarity of the arrangement. Warman 
was packing, complaining the while at having to do so much 
in so short a time, and knew nothing of what had occurred 
in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, after the dismissal of the 
carriage by Mr. Fairfax. 

“There must have been something, miss,” she said, “or 
your pa would never have taken this freak into his head— 
racing back as if it was a wager; and me not having seen 
half I wanted to see, nor bought so much as a pincushion to 
take home to my friends. I had a clear month before me, I 
thought, so where was the use of hurrying; and then to be 
— and harum-sca:umed off like this! It’s really too 


“T have no doubt papa has good reasons for what he is 
doing, Warman,” answered Miss Granger, with dignity. 

“O, of course, miss; gentlefolks has always good reasons 
for their goings-on !” arman remarked snappisbly, and 
then “took it out” of one of Miss Granger's bonnets during 
the process of packing. ‘ 

Twilight came at last, the longed-for dusk in which the 
attempt was to be made. Clarissa had put on one of her 
darkest plainest dresses, and borrowed a little black-straw 
bonnet of her maid’s. This bonnet and her sealskin jacket 
she deferred putting on until the last; for there was always 
the fear that Mr. Granger might come in at some awkward 
moment. At half-past five Jane Target went to the nursery 
and fetched the year-old heir of Arden Court. 

He was always —_ to go to his mother; and he came to- 
night crowing and laughing, and kicking his little blue shoes 
in boisterous rapture. Jane kept guard at the door while 
Clarissa put on her bonnet and jacket, and wrapped up the 
baby—first in a warm fur-lined opera-jacket, and then in a 
thick tartan shawl. They had no hat for him, but tied up 
his pretty flaxen head in a large silk handkerchief, and put 
the shawl over that. The little fellow submitted to the 
operation, which he evidently regarded in the light of an ex- 
cellent joke. 

Everything was now ready. Clarissa carried her baby, 
Jane went before with the bag, leading the way down the 
darksome servant's staircase, where at any moment they 
might meet one of Mr. Granger’s retainers. Luckily, they 
met no one; the descent only occupied about two minutes; 
and at the bottom of the stairs, Clarissa found herself in a 
small square stone lobby, lighted by a melancholy jet of gas, 
and pervaded by the smeil of cooking. In the nextmoment, 
Jane—who had made herself mistress of all minor details— 
opened a door, and they were out in the dull quiet street— 
the side street, at the end of which workmen were scalping 
away 2 hill. 

A few doors off they found the carriage, which Jane had 
secured half an hour before, and a very civil driver. Clarissa 
told the driver where to gc, and then got in, with her 
precious burcen safe in her arms. 

The precious burden set up a wail at this juncture, not 
understanding or approving these strange proceedings, and it 
was as much as his mother could do to soothe him. A few 
yards round the corner they passed a man, who looked 
curiously at the vehicle. This was George Fairfax, who was 
pacing the street in the gloaming in order to reconnoitre the 
Dwelling of the woman he loved, and who let her pass him 
unaware. His own man was busy at the same time entertain- 
ing one of Mr. Granger's footmen in a neighboring wine- 
shop, in the hope of extracting the information his master re- 
quired about Mrs. Granger’s maid. They reached the station 
just five minutes before the train left for Amiens; and once 
seated in the railway-carriage, Clarissa almost felt as if her 
victory was certain, so easily had the first stage been got 
over. She kissed and thea | Jane Target, whom she called 
her guardian angel; and smothered ber baby with kisses, 
apostrophising him with all manner of fond foolishness. 

Everything favored her. The flight was not discovered 
until nearly three-quarters of an hour after Clarissa had 
eloped with her baby down that darksome stair. Mrs. Brob- 
son, luxuriating in tea, toast, and gossip before the nursery 
fire, and relieved not a little by the absence of her one-year- 
old charge, had been unconscious of the progress of time. It 
was only when the little clock upon the chimney-piece 








y.|chimed the half-hour after six, that she began to wonder 


about the baby. 
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“ His mar’s had him longer than ever,” she said; “ you'd 
better go and fetch him:, Liza. She'll be wanting to dress for 
dinner, I dessay. I suppose she’s going down to dinner to- 
night, though there is something up.” 

“ She didn’t go down to breakfast, nor yet to lunch,” said 
Eliza, who had her information fresh and fresh from one of | 
the footmen; “and Mr. Granger's been a walking up and 
down the droring-room as if he was a-doing of it for.a wager, | 
William Baker says. Mr. Fairfax come this morning, and 
didn’t stop above a quarter of a hour; but William was out- 
side the droring-room ‘door all the time, and there was no 
loud talking, nor quarrelling, nor nothink.” 

“ That Fairfax is a villain,” replied Mrs. Brobson. “I 
don’t forget the day he kissed baby in Arden Park. I never 
see any good come of a single gentleman kissing a lady's 
baby, voluntary. It isn’t their nature to do it, unless they've 
a hankering atter the mar.” 

“Lor, Brobson, how horful!” cried Eliza. And in this 
pleasant converse, the nurse and her subordinate wasted 
another five minutes. 

The nursemaid frittered away a few more minutes in tap- 
ping gingerly at the dressing-room door, until at last, em- 
boldened by the silence, she opened it, and, peering in, be- 
held nothing but emptiness. Mrs. Granger had gone to the 
drawing-room, perhaps; but where was baby? and where 
was Jane Target? The girl went in search of her favorite, 
William Baker. Were Mrs. Granger and baby in the draw- 
ing-room? No; Mr. Baker had been in attendance all the 
afternoon. Mrs. Granger had not left her own apartments. 

“ But she’s not there,” cried Eliza, aghast; “nor Target 
either. Iv’e been looking for baby.” 

She ran back to the dressing-room ; it was still empty, and 
the bedroom adjoining. Mr. Granger’s dressing-room was 
beyond that, and he was there writing letters. At this door 
—this sacred door, the threshold whereof she had never 
crossed—Eliza the nursemaid tapped nervously. 

“ O, if you please, sir, have you got Master Lovel ?” 

“ No,” cried Daniel Granger, starting up from his desk. 
“ What made you think him likely to be here ?” 

“T can’t find him, please, sir. I’ve been looking in Mrs. 
Granger’s dressing-room, and everywhere almost. , o- Tar- 
get fetched him for his ma close upon an hour ago; and Mrs. 
Brobson sent me for him, and I fancied as you might have 
got him with you, sir.” 

Mr. Granger came out of his room with the lamp in his 
hand, and came through the bedroom to his wife's dressing- 
room, looking with that stern searching gaze of his into every 
shadowy corner, as if he thought Clarissa and her baby might 
be playing hide-and-seek there. But there was no one—the 
cheval-glass and the greet glass door of the wardrobe re- 
flected only his own figure, aud the scared nursemaid peer- 
ing from behind his elbow. He went on to the —, open- 
ing the doors of all the rooms he passed, and looking in. 
There are some convictions that come in a minute. 
fore that search was finished, Daniel Granger felt very sure 
that his wife had left him, and had taken her child away with 
her. 

In what manner and to what doom had she gone? Was 
her flight a shameful one, with George Fairfax for her com- 
panion? He knew now, for the first time, that in the depths 
of his mind there had been some lurking belief in her inno- 
cence, it was so supreme an agony to him to imagine that she 
had taken a step which must make her guilt a certainty. He 
did not waste much time in questioning the verbose Brob- 
son. The child was missing—that was quite clear—and his 
wife, and his wife’s maid. It was some small relief to him 
to know that she had taken the honest Yorkshire girl. If 
she had been going to ignominy, she would scarcely have taken 
any one who kuew her past history ; above all one who had 
known her in her childhood, 

What was he todo? To follow her, of course, if by any 
means he could discover whither she had gone. To set the 
telegraph wires going, also, with a view to discovering her 
destination. He drove off at once to the chief telegraph 
office, and wrote a ~~ of messages, one to Mr. Lovel, at 
Spa—the other to Mr. Oliver, at Holborough Rectory ; with a 
brief stern request to be informed immediately if his wife 
should arrive at either place. There was Lady bean Arm- 
strong, her most intimate friend, with whom she might pos- 
sibly seek a refuge in the hour of her trouble; but he did not 
care to make any application in that quarter, unless driven to 
doso. He did not want to make his wrongs public. 

From the telegraph office he drove to the Northern Rail- 
way Station, and made minute inquiries about the trains. 
There was atrain by which she might have gone to Calais 
half an hour before be arrived there. He enlisted the ser- 
vices of an official, and promenaded the waiting-rooms and 
platforms, the dreary chambers in which travellers wait for 
their luggage, to and fro between the barriers that torment 
the soul of the impatient. He asked this man, and several 
other men, if a lady, with her baby and maid, had been ob- 
served to take their departure by any train within the last 
hour. But the men shrugged their shoulders hopelessly. 
Ladies and maids and babies came and went in flocks, and no 
one noticed them. There were always babies. Yes; one of 
the men did remember a stout lady in a red shawl, with a 
baby and a birdcage and a crowd of boxes, who had gone by 
the second class. Is it that that was the lady monsieur was 
looking for, par hasard? 

“She will go to her father,” said Mr. Granger to himself 
again and again ; and this for the moment seemed to him 
such a certainty, that he had half made up his mind to start 
for Spa by the next train that would carry him in that direc- 
tion. Butthe thought of George Fairfax—the ibility that 
his wife might have had a companion in her dight—arrested 
him in the next moment. “ Better that I should stop to make 
sure of Ais whereabouts,” he thought; and drove straight 
to the Champs Elysees, where Mr. Fairfax had his bachelor 
quarters. 

ere he saw the valet, who had not long returned from 
that diplomatic expedition to the neighborhood of the Rue 
de Morny ; but who appeared the very image of unconscious- 
ness and innocence notwithstanding. r. Fairfax was 
dining at home with some friends. Would Mr. Granger 
walk in? The dinner was not served yet. Mr. Fairfax 
would be delighted to see him. “ 

Mr. Granger refused to go in; but told the man he should 
be glad to see Mr. Fairfax there, in the ante-room, for a 
moment. He wanted to be quite sure that the valet was 
not lying. 

Mr. Fairfax came out, svrprised at. the visit. 

“I had a special reason for wishing to know if you were 
at home this evening,” said Daniel Granger. “I ‘am sorry 
to have disturbed you, and will not detain you from your 
friends.” = 

And then the question flashed upon him— Was she there? 


George Fairfax had flung the door wide open in coming 
out. Mr. ey od saw the dainty bachelor room, with its 
bright pictures shining in the lamplight, and two young men 
in evening-dress lolling against the mantelpiece. The odors 
of an elaborate dinner were also perceptible. The valet had 
told the truth. Daniel Granger murmured some vague ex- 


| cuse, and departed. 


“ Queer!” muttered Mr. Fairfax as he went back to his 
friends. “ I'm afraid the man is going off his head; and yet 
he seemed cool enough to-day.” 

From the Champs Elysees Mr. Granger drove to the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard. There was another possibility to be 
considered: if Austin the painter were indeed Austin Lovel, 
as George Fairfax had asserted, it was possible that Clarissa 
had gone to him;.and the next thing to be done was to as- 
certain his whereabouts, The ancient porter, whom Mr. 
Granger had left the night before in a doubtful and be- 
wildered state of mind, was eating some savory mess for his 
supper comfortably enough this evening, but started up in 
surprise, with his spectacles on his forehead, at Mr. Granger’s 
reappearance. 

“T want to know where your lodger Mr. Austin went 
when he left here ?” Mr. Granger demanded briefly. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Alas, monsieur, that is an impossibility. I know nothing 
of Mr. Austin’s destination; only that he went away yester- 
day, at three o’clock, in a hackney-coach, which was to take 
him to the Northern Railway.” 

“Is there no one who can tell me what I want to know ?” 
asked Mr. Granger. 

“T doubt it, monsieur. Monsicur Austin was in debt to al- 
nist every one except his landlord. He promised to write 
about his furniture—some of the movables in those rooms 
up-stairs are his—cabinets, carved chairs, tapestries, and so 
on ; but he said nothing as to where he was going.” 

“He promised to write,” repeated Mr. Granger. “ That’s 
an indefinite kind of promise. You could let me know, I 
suppose, if you heard anything ?” 

* But certainly,” replied the porter, who saw Mr. Granger’s 
fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and scented a fee, “ monsieur 
should know immediately.” 

Mr. Granger wrote his address upon a card, and gave it to 
the porter, with a napoieon. 

“ You shall have another when you bring me any informa- 
tion. Good-night.” 

At home, Daniel Granger had to face his daughter, who 
had heard by this time of her stepmother’s departure and the 
abstraction of the baby. 

“QO, papa,” she exclaimed, “I do so feel for you!” and 
made as if she would have embraced her parent; but he 
stood like a rock, not inviting any affectionate demonstra- 
tion. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said gravely ; “ but Ican do very 
well without pity. It’s a kind of thing I’m not accustomed 
to. I am annoyed that Clarissa should have acted in this 
ill-advised manner; but I have no doubt matters will come 
right in a little time.” 

“Lovel— my brother is safe, papa *” inquired Sophia, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“T have every reason to believe so. 
mother.” ’ 

Miss Granger sighed profoundly, as much as to say, “ He 
could not be in worse hands.” 

“And Ithink, my dear,” continued her father, * that the 
less you trouble yourself about this business the better. Any 
interference on your part will only annoy me, and may occa- 
sion unpleasantness between us. You will go back to Arden 
to-morrow, as I intended, with Warman, and one of the men 
to take care of your luggage. The rest of the establishment 
will follow in a day or so.” 

“ And you, papa?” 

“My plans are uncertain. I shail return to Arden as soon 
as I can.” 

“Dear old Arden!” exclaimed Sophia; “how I wish we 
had never left it! How happy I was for the first four years 
of my life there !” 

This apostrophe Mr. Granger perfectly understood—it 
meant that, with the advent of Clarissa, bap pew had ffed 
away from Sophia’s dwelling-place. He did not trouble 
himself to notice the speech; but it made him angry never- 
theless. 

“There is a letter for you, papa,” said Miss Granger, 
pointing to a side-table; “a letter which Warman found up- 
stairs.” 

The lynx-eyed Warman, prying and peering about, had 
spied out Clarissa’s letter to her husband, half hidden amon 
the frivolities on the en a Mr. Granger pounce 
upon it eagerly, fullcf hope. It might tell him all he wanted 
to know. pa : 

It told him nothing. The words were not consistent with 
guilt, unless Clarissa were the very falsest of women. But 
had she not been the. falsest?, Had she not deceived him 
grossly, unpardonably ? “Alas, he was already trying to make 
excuses for her—trying to believe herinnocent. Innocent of 
what society calls sin—yes, she might be that. But had he 
not seen her kneeling beside herlover? Had she not owned 
that she loved him? She hal; and the memory of her 
words was poison to Daniel Granger. 


(To be continued.) 
——_>—_—_—_ 
MY FIRST COMMISSION. 
BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 


At the time of which I write, I was undeniably hard-up. 
Iam still so, as far as that goes; but now my complaint is, 
that money goes faster than it comes. Then it didn’t come 
at all. I was the ssor of a capital solid-leather port- 
manteau well-stocked with clothes, a gun-case and fishing- 
rod, and that.was about all. My uncle had promised to buy 
me a commission, if I could puss the direct army examina- 
tion. I tried, but failed. The most careful search of the 
long lists of passmen in the columns of the Zimes—aund I 
went through them carefully, almost with tears—failed to 
reveal my name among the successful. Dick Slandley of 
the War Office—a fellow who makes an infinite merit of 
telling you something you've seén in the morning papers— 
Dick came to call in the evening, with the news of my 
failure. 

“You were at the top of the list of the rejected, though,” 
he said. 

“Come, that’s something to tell uncle,” said Carry, my 
sister, brightening up. 

“But thea they were arranged alphabetically, you know,” 
he went on. 

Now my name’s Aaeth, pronounced Yacht, so my favora- 


He is with his 





No; that would be too daring. Any other refuge she might 
seek; but surely not this. 





ble position on the rejected list was not, after all, very 
encouraging. / 























































































































I was living then at free quarters with my brother-in-law. 
Charles is avery decent fellow—a little bit of a snob, be- 
tween ourselves. He'd been very hospitable, and all that— 
made a good deal of me, introduced me to his City friends 
as “my brother-in-law, waiting for his commission,” and so 
on. And they were a very jolly lot too, those City fel- 
lows, and took a great interest in me ; and I know that there 
was a good deal of betting going on in City circles as to whether 
I should be in the first or second twenty amongst the suc- 
cessful candidates, or only in the ruck. 

There was a great rush for the Times the morning the 
lists came out; and old Bloxam—that’s Charlie’s partner— 
set two clerks to work on two copies of the 7imes—one at 
the bottom and the other at the top of the lisi—to number the 
names, and the one who got to my name first was to shout, 
and have a sovereign for it. But there was no shouting, 
a 

I wandered about London all next day, after the excite- 
ment was over—for there is an excitement of defeat as well 
as of success—almost hoping some cab or omnibus would 
run over me, a‘most determined to enlist, vaguely thinking 
of new pm off bib: mee Pag, To get rid of my life—that 
seemed to be my difficulty. Anybody who would have given 
me fifty punt for it might have had it. Indeed, one might 
have had it for nothing. 

But this enlisting was such a slow and toilsome way of 
getting rid of life. It might even ee that, intelligent 
and well-educated as I was, notwithstanding my plucking, I 
should rise in spite of myself, become a quartermaster-ser- 
geant, or even a deputy commissary of control. Fancy the 
— agony of such an existence! Better the bridge 
than that. Afterwards I got very hungry and tired, and 
found myself a westwards. Once more would I dine 
among the gay and light-hearted; once more quaft the wine- 
cup, and then— 

_1 found Carry in gorgeous apparel, waiting for the car- 
riage. 

“Arthur, where have you been? Charles is so cross. 
Don’t you know we dine at the Smith’s? Go and dress 
directly.” 
“Tsha’n't go. I don’t feel well. I'll get cook to make me 
some broth.” 

“ Nonsense, Arthur!” said Carry, coming over and giving 
me a kiss. “Don’t be down-hearted, dear fellow ; some- 
thing will turn up. This very evening we shall meet a man 
whom Charles expects to do something for you. Goand 
dress, and look your best.” 
As we went, Charlie told me about the fellow we were to 
meet 
“He’s not one of oar set, you know. Rather vulgar, I 
fancy. Quite a self-made man, but of wonderful energy. 
Always — out some new path. Just the man to set 
you on your legs, Arthur. Jason his name is. Now mind 
you make yourself agreeable to his wife. I'll arrange that 
you shall take her down; and, Arthur, don’t make fun of 
them, on any account.” 

I did exert myself to be agreeable to Mrs. Jason. She was 
a fine and powerful woman, iiressed in a garment of brilliant 
ruby hue, blazing with jewels, rich with barbaric gold. But 
she was very jolly, and as I insisted in keeping her well 
supplied with champagne, she grew more cheerful still as time 
wenton. I told her my best stories; she capped them with 
better ones, and she wasn’t particular to a hair, I assure you. 
And didn’t we laugh! Peal upon peal volleyed forth from 
our corner of the table, till no other bodies could hear them- 
selves speak. Carry, who is the simplest soul alive, was de- 
lighted to see that I got on so well, and smiled and nodded 
approvingly ; but Charlie looked straight down his nose in 
his severest way; and as for the man who was sitting oppo- 
site his wife, he grew deadly white with eS spleen. 
In vain he nodded and winked and frowned at her; bless 
you, she didn’t care a piv. Then he began to kick at her 
under the table; but she knew his ways, I fancy, and tucked 
her limbs under the chair; anyhow I, who had my le 
stretched out, received a most savage kick. Much football 
h:s given me considerable power of limb. I dissembled m 
agony, and watching him carefully, and noting by the twite 
in his eye the moment of his next attempt, I flung out at 
him a powerful driving kick, which I flatter myself gnve 
him a raw he’d feel the effects of for a month. You should 
have seen the look he sent at his wife, for he credited her 
with the blow ar As I said before, she was a fine 
powerful woman, and I have no doubt he was accustomed to 
similar salutes. 

I thought that, when the ladies had gone, Jason would 
have been for having a row with me. On the contrary, he 
was remarkably friendly, came over and sat beside me—we 
had drawn up towards our host—and chatted away most 
pleasantly. Only I noticed ‘he nursed his leg a good deal; 
and every now and then a twinge of pain would catch 
him. 

“Harmy,” he said, as the conversation was led to the sub- 
ject of my prospects, “harmy, indeed! what’s that for a lad 
of spirit? what can he make atit,eh? Trade’s the thing, 
my boy; business! Not brought up to it? That don’t mat- 
ter. What wasI brought up to? Cadging along the streets, 
you might say. When I walked into Portsmouth town five- 
and-twenty years ago, I hadn’t a shoe to my feet, and my 
clothes were in those rags, that I was obligated to pick up 
pins out of the gutter just to skewer them together decent. 
Andwhat am I now? Harmy, indeed !” 

“But how’sa fellow to make a beginning ?” 

“ How did I begin ?” 2 

“But I don’t think there are so many pins left in the gut 
ter now—I never see <9 

“That’s ’cause you don’t look for them, my boy. Look 
here, young cliap: you come and talk tome at my office in 
the City; here’s my card, ‘ Jason and Co.,’ that’s me and my 
wife: p’r’aps I may give you a wrinkle or two.’ ; 

Jason had assisted our host in the arrangement of bis cel- 
lars, and was not to be imposed upon in the matter of 
claret, so we had a bottle or two very good ; and we after: 
wards went on with brandy-and-water in the smoke-room, 
till Jason wept with emotion, and swore eternal friendship 
to usall. 
< must say that Charlie showed himself a brick on this 
occasion. e set himself to bring Jason and me together, 
and he stuck to it through thick and thin, drinking a good 
deal of wine out of sheer despefation, and wearing the most 
melancholy hand-dog look all the time. Poor Charlie! he 
was very ill that ni mod ep & I heard doors slamming, 
and Carry trotting about all night nearly, and he was wou- 
derfully weak and submissive next morning. 

I didn’t find Jason quite so expansive on the following 
day. He kept me waiting at his office an unconscionable 
long time, and looked quite cross when he found I'd been 
whiling away the time by drinking some samples of his best 





Amontillado. He was sorry he couldn’t think of anything 
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that would suit me just then, but he’d give me an introduc- 
tion to a friend of his somewhere by Hounsditch—Mosheimer. 
He was a Jew; and such a Jew—a little dirty chap, with a 
nose like a kidney potato! 

“ Hach, Jason, Jason!” he said, looking at the note; “ vat 
tat tam rascal vant? Has he saint me ong monish? Vat, 
are you his vriend? You vanta berth, you do,eh? Vat can 

ou do, eh ?” 

. The little beast catechised me pretty sharply, and seemed 
more and more dissatisfied every moment. 

“Tt is vor Herr von Graf you vill do, m‘ne vriend; vor a 
Count, eh, perhaps? Dat’s vat you'll do vor. But business! 
Mein Gott! vat dat vool send you here vor? You not von 
tam bit of use!” ‘ 

Gad, I thought he was right. I tell you that the idea of 
going back unsuccessful, and seeing Carry’s blank face— 
ghe’d counted so much on this opening in the City for me 
and facing Charlie’s grim gibes, was too much to bear. I 
humbled myself before that dirty litle Jew. Let him try 
me—I didn’t care at what; anything for a start. 

“ Vell, I vill give you a chance—a most - "1 chance, 
now. You shall travel on commission, eh? You spik Eng- 
lish—you can’t do nothing else, but you can do dat, eh? 
Perhaps you can open your mouth, eh 4 

Yes, I could do that, and bite too, for that matter. 

“ Ha, ha! you got—vat you call it?—sponk, plock. Ha! 
look here ; I make your vortune, perhaps, ¢h ?” 

He explained to me that he would employ me on commis- 
sion to sell a new kind of mineral oil, something which had 
been wonderfully advertised. It was called the “ alumini- 
um.” It gave a splendid light, ignited only at a very high 
temperature, was free from smell, &c., &c. 

“ Now,” said the Jew, banging a leather case on the table, 
“ dis is de vay ee do business. See, you valk into de shop. 
‘ Ha,* Meester Beerown, 1 am going to sell you some of de 
vamous aluminium. I am going to let you into a secret 
that nobody in the world knows nothing about. Now, you 
be ~ goot, Mr. Beerown, and bring me two leetle saucers. 
So! Now you shall see,eh?” See, you take de leetle bot- 
tle—dis one; you put one leetle drop—ferry leetle drop: it 
cost money, deal or money; den you take one leetle match— 
crack !—yon strike it, and den—” 

Pouf! The little drop of oil ignited with a tiny puff of 
flame and smoke. 

“ Dat de nasty dangerous old paraffin! Blow everypoddie 
to blazes, eh, perhaps! But you take the aluminium—now 
you see,eh? You fill the saucer quite vool—it go back into 
the bottle by and by; not vaste money, no, eh?—then yon 
take another little match—crack !—see, it go out.” 

—~ match certainly did go out with a fizz, making a great 
stench. 

“ Dere, see de beautiful new hoil. Now you take out your 
leetle book. How wuch? Fifty or ;honterd? How much 
gallons?” 

It seemed really very easy, and I began to feel hopeful 
about the thing. After a long talk with Mosheimer, we ar- 
ranged terms, which were that I was to travel at my own ex- 
Ler and receive ten per cent. commission on all the oil I 
sold. 

“ Mein Gott!” he said, “you sell a honterd pounds a day. 
How much dat? ‘T’ree Vousand six honterd a year, if it 
vasn’t for te tam Sondays. But, eh, my tear boy, you leave 
something on de samples, eh ?” 

“ Sha’nt I take ’em with me?” 

“ A teposit, my child—a teposit! T’ree sovereigns, eh ?” 

But that didn’t suit me. I'd leave my umbrella, if he 
liked, as security; it was Charlie’s as it happened, but that 
didn’t matter. 

“ Ombrella! I will sell you an ombrella as good as dat, 
see, vor t'ree-and-six, beautifully lined up all de seams.” 

“Thankee. I had one just like that offered me for eight- 
eenpence at the corner of the Haymarket the other night. 
Perhaps it was you, though ?” 

“ No, it vasn’t me. It might have been mine bruder, eh, 
, Combe, I vill trust you as you are de vriend of 

ason,” 

Carry was delighted when I returned with the news of 
my appointment, and my case of samples ; and she lent me a 
fiver to pay immediate expenses. the time this was 
spent, I hoped my “ commission” would be coming in fast. 


My first start was at a little village in Surrey, just to get 
my hand in, There everything went oft charmingly, pod I 
got an order for a gallon of oil, value five shillings, from the 
village shopkeeper. The experiment with the two oils ans- 
wered beautifully; only it struck me that it would be more 
effective if the explosion came off at the end of the enter- 
tainment instead of the beginning. The spluttering of the 
match in the aluminium oil was rather tame after the bril- 
liancy of the petroleum fire—an anti-climax, in fact. I had 
this idea in my mind when | put back my bottles into their 
case. 

There were some very jolly fellows at the Red Hind at 
Silverbridge that night. We wetted my first commission— 
only sixpence, by the way, but the foundation of who can 
tell what a fortune—and had a very merry evening. It was 
hard enough, though, I can tell you, to turn out next morn- 
ing, with my box of samples in my hand, to hawk my wares. 
I picked out the biggest finest shop in the place, and walked 
in, looking as unassuming as I could Isa great misfortune 
for a man, mind you, to have an imposing presence, unless 
he’s got something to keep it up on. No sooner did I enter 
the shop than two or three young fellows fell over one’ 
another in their eagerness to serve me. 

“Can I see Mr. Bacon?” 

“ Certainly, sir. He shall be informed immediately.” 

Mr. Bacon, a man of the most dignified deportment, wear- 
ing a great deal of long whisker, but having lost all his front 
hair, came up, making elaborate bows. 

“ Will you do me the honor, sir, to walk into my private 
office ?—James, take this gentleman’s case.—May I have the 
piraeage of offering you any refreshment—glass of sherry 
now f” ’ 

“Delighted,” I said; and My. Bacon produced a bottle of 
oom, and we sat hobnobbing for a few moments, I think- 
ing all the while that it wasn’t such a bad sort of calling this, 
in which everybody treated you with so much consideration. 

“ I think I can guess the nature of your business,” said Mr. 
Bacon, with a knowing smile. “I had a telegram from your 
friend, saying that I might expect you.” 

That was very thoughtful of Mosheimer too. 

> a9 I venture to hope that my visit will be a successful 
one 

_““O, there’s an opening, no doubt—an opening, sir. But 
I'm wasting your valuable time. You would no doubt like 
to be introduced to some of our leading le ?” 

“TI shall be very glad; but first I should like to explain to 
you—ah, um—” 


“ Your views, sir, Yes, I may say that I am the leading 














man in our line in this town; and no doubt we shall find 
ourselves to pretty well. We've the same end in view, 
sir—same end in view. The terms are the main point, if 
you'll excuse myself mentioning it so abruptly—the terms, 
my dear sir.’ ; 

* Sir,” said I, “such is my confidence in your character and 
ition, Ly I will a — ae to you. 
mpt cash is my usual way oO ng business. 

- Nothin like’ it, sir, nothing like it” said Mr. Bacon, 
beaming all over. “ That smoothes all difficulties. Now we 
may go to business.” 

e was evidently a valuable customer this. 

“T should like, in the first instance,” I said, “to make a 
little experiment. I wish to convince you, that not only do 
we provide the utmost illuminating power, but also the most 
perfect safety.” E 

“ Exactly. Just my sentiments. Enlightenment combined 
with safety. Progress on Conservative principles.” 

I couldn’t exactly see his drift. 

“ Will you permit me to have the use of a couple of 
saucers ?” 

Mr. Bacon looked at me as if he thought I were slightly 
cracked ; but he presently brought the two saucers. 

“ Now, sir,” said I, unlocking a case and taking; out a bot- 
tle, “ you observe I pour a few drops of this liquid into this 
saucer, and”—taking a box of wax matches from my pocket 
—*TL apply a light.” Crack, fut; the experiment had failed, 
the light was extinguished ; I was dreadfully disconcerted. 
At the very opening of my career to commence with failure 
was too disheartening. Nevertheless I would put a good 
face on the matter. 

“ Evidently the saucer was damp; never mind, the liquid 
would have exploded, had it been put into a perfectly dry 
receiver. But with our article, sir, you have perfect abso- 
lute security. See!” 

, Saas the saucer full of the liquid-number two, struck a 
ight. 

» ay pouf! A great volume of smoke and flame burst 
out in front of me, the flasks of combustibles in the leather 
case also caught alight, and tae whole thing exploded with 
a tremendous roar. I saw the glass partition shattered and 
hurled into the shop; I saw the shopmen flying for their 
lives; I saw poor Bacon lying in a heap on his bh y 

At the sight of him lying there I recovered the use of my 
limbs, and ran to raise him. His face was covered with his 
hands, and I trembled as I drew them gently away, fearing to 
see some shocking disfiguring wound. 

The dreadful liquid—it must have been the awful exam- 
le, the bad paraffin I had lighted so recklessly—the dread- 
ul liquid had done its work: the whole of one side of Mr. 

Bacon’s whiskers had been singed oft as closely as if done with 
aniron. The smell of burnt hair overpowered even the hor- 
rible fumes of the oil. 

“ Sir,” he said, when he recovered his speech—beyond driv- 
ing out the front of the offices, and burning the table-cloth 
and carpet, the explosion had done no farther “ gir, 
this is too much. Howcould you? how could you?” 

“Haven’t I suffered too?” I cried hoarsely. “Wasn't I 
neatly knocked to pieces? Aren’t my samples all de- 
stroyed ?” 

™ ples!” roared Mr. Bacon, “samples! what do you 
mean? Ain’t you Captain the Honorable Arbor as is come 
about the election ?” 

“ No, I’m a traveller in the oil trade, seeking your orders.” 

“ What!” he shoutedy “and have I been humbugging 
about, and blown to hatoms almost by a blank-blank - 
tive hawking ” 2 

But there are limits to human endurance, just as, at a cer- 
tain degree of heat, water flies oft into steam ; so, at a certain 
amount of provocation, a man ceases to be rational and be- 
comes a raging beast. The next five minutes were a blank 
to me. 

When I recovered consciousness I found myself lying on 
the floor of the commercial-room of the Red Hind. Waiter 
and boots were bending over me compassionately. 

“ Well, sir, do you feel a little better now, sir? Yes, sir; 
that’s right, sir. You fought very well, sir. Yes, sir; quite 
a treat to see you, sir; quite reminded me of poor Sayers, sir, 
—yes, sir. There was too many of ’em at you, sir, altogether. 
Me and boots could bardly get you away from them, sir. 
Wet, sir? Yes, no doubt you are, sir. It was the fire-hen- 
gine, sir. He squirted over the whole lot of you, sir. It was 
the smoke, sir, as was so thick, they couldn't see what they 
was doing of, sir. A little brandy cold would be the best 
thing under the circumstances, sir. Cold brandy, sir? yes, 
sir. Shall boots go for ron samples, sir?” 

“ He'll have to get a balloon,” I said faintly. 

It was my last joke; I have never smiled since.—Belgracia. 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
BY T. H. 8, ESCOTT. 


. ae 4 pea pile, no _—— where,” 
vault , hoary. 

A ruin ap rena By winding stair 
Scene of full many a ghostly story. 

Two modern pannier’d pilgrims fair. 
A guide who’s great at myth and fable, 

They go beneath the archway there, 
Past shatter’d groin and ruin’d gable. 


They hear how once a deed of woe— 
Romantic, horrible, dramatic— 
Was wrought in that dim crypt below 
some monastical fanatic ; 
And how e’en yet—a ghastly sight, 
Enough to make the stout heart tremble— 
There, at the deathly noon of night, 
Unearthly sheeted forms assemble. 


Ah, well! romance is dead; the times 
Are communplace now and prosaic ; 

Romance alone in poet’s rhymes 
Survives, or clerical, or laic. 

as: this _ tale My tae there, 

traight grown ulous, or r, 

When once they’ve gain’d the upper air, 

Will scep' ly smile, I wager. 


Romance is dead? or shall we say 

It rather lives with alter’d features ? 
For there, beneath the light of day, 

old two still romantic creatures. 

Romance has grown reality ; 

A heart is storm’d without resistance ; 
And so romance we still may see 
In nineteenth-century ce. 
— Belgravia. 





JERUSALEM. 
THE CITY OF HEROD AND SALADIN. 


The new work bearing this title is remarkable in many ways, 
and will, we think, command much attention from the reading 
public. The book may be said to really commence at the third 
chapter—“‘ From Titus to Omar.” The Temple had been 
destroyed; its people killed, led captive, or dispersed; and 
for the next fifty years at least, Jerusalem presented a dreary 
and desolate appearance. At first, its only inhabitants were 
the Roman garrison; but gradually the Jews came dropping 
in—at first, we may suppose, on suiferance and good behavior. 
When the Christians returned is not certain. In the begin- 
ning, the Jews do not seem to have been persecuted by the 
Romans at all. A tax of two drachms was levied by Vespa- 
sian on every Jew for the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and was exacted with the greatest rigor. He 
also searched everywhere for descendanis of the House of 
David, in order to extinguish the royal line altogether. 
Otherwise, there is no evidence to show that the Jews were 
ill-treated by the conquerors, but rather the contrary, as it 
was always the policy of the Romans to treat the conquered 
nations with consideration and humanity, and to extend to 
them the privileges of citizenship. But conquered nations 
are always restless; and, in the time of Trajan, the whole of 
the Jews in Egypt, Cyrene, Babylonia, and Judea rose in 
universal revolt. After much trouble and loss on the part of 
the Romans, the insurrection was at length quelled—for a 
time, at least. When Hadrian ascended the imperial throne, 
finding the subject-province still troublesome, he resolved to 
suppress this turbulent Judaism altogether. He forbade 
circumcision, the reading of the Law, the observance of the 
= and écamaiaed to convert Jerusalem into a Roman 
colony. 

pee the Jews revolted under one Barcochebas, “ Son of 
a Star,” who was hailed as the “ Star out of Jacob,” and as no 
less than the long-looked-for Messiah. 

No one knows the origin and previous history of Barcoche- 
bas, nor how the insurrection first began. All kinds of 
legends were related of his prowess and personal strength. 
He was so strong that he would catch the stones thrown from 
the catapults with his feet, and hurl them back upon the 
enemy with force equal to that of the machines which cast 
them. - He could breathe flames. He would at first admit 
into his ranks only those men who, to show their courage, 
endured to have a finger cut off; but was dissuaded from 
this, and ordered instead, and as a proof of strength, that no 
one should join his ranks who could not himself tear up a 
cedar of Lebanon with his own hands. 

This insurrection assumed formidable proportions. Turnus 
Rufus, the man Governor, whose troops were few, 
slaughtered the unoffending people all over Juda; but was 
not strong enough to make head against the rebellion, which 
daily grew stronger. Heavy reinforcements, however, 
arrived. Jerusalem was taken, and more—the spirits of the 
insurgents being crushed by the falling in of the vaults on 
Mount m; and Barcochebas himself was slain. The 
Romans Showed little mercy in the hour of re-conquest. 
The insurgents were slaughtered indiscriminately. The 
horses of the Romans, we are told, were up to their girths in 
blood. An immense number fell in this war: Dio Cassius 
says 580,000 by the sword alone, not including those who fell 
by famine, disease, and fire. 

Hadrian’s purpose seemed now accomplished, and Judaism 
crushed for ever. Jerusalem was turned into a Roman 
colony. Its name was changed to that of Elia Capitolina. 
The Jews were forbidden, on pain of death, to appear even 
within sight of the city; and in the site of the Temple, a 
= of Jupiter was built. The ange | of the next hun- 
dred years presents nothing remarkable. ‘The persecution of 
Diocletian raged throughout the East; a library was founded 
in Jerusalem by Bishop Alexander—for the Christians were 
now allowed to establish themselves in the city; and, mean- 
while, the old name of the city was forgotten entirely out of 
its own country. So much was this the case, that a story is 
related of an Egyptian martyr, who, on being asked the 
name of his city, replied that it was Jerusalem, meaning the 
mages | Jerusalem. The judge had never heard of such a 
city, ordered him to be tortured in order to ascertain the 
truth. An uninterrupted succession of Christian bishops 
continued till the time of Constantine. After that Emperor 
had become a Christian, his mother, the Empress Helena, at 
the age of eighty years, went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
On her way she delivered captives, relieved the oppresse 1, 
rewarded old soldiers, adorned Christian churches, and arrived 
in the Holy Land laden with the blessings of a grateful peo- 
ple. And here she discovered the true Cross in the following 
manner. Led by Divine intimation, she instructed her peo- 
ple where to dig for it; and after removing the earth which 
the heathen had heaped round the spot, she found the Sepul- 
chre itself,and close beside it the three crosses, still lying 

er, and the tablet bearing the inscription which Pilate 
ordered to be written. And the true Cross was picked out in 
this manner. A noble lady lay sick with an incurable dis- 
ease. All the crosses were brought to her bedside; and at 
the application of one—that on which our Lord suftered— 
she was immediately restored to perfect health ;—such is the 
—- at least, given by the writers of the following century. 

At Helena’s request, Constantine caused to be erected on 
the site—real or supposed—of the Holy Sepulchre a magnifi- 
cent chapel, and united to it a large basilica or church. Of 
the building of this basilica, and the curious legends con- 
nected with the same, a long and interesting account is given 
in the work before us. In the enthusiasm which followed 
the conversion of Constantine, the Jews probably found it 
convenient to keep as quiet as possible. They held at this 
time exclusive possession of four large towns in Galilee, 
where they governed themselves—or rather, submitted to the 
government of the rabbis. Attempts were made to convert 
them. Sylvester succeeded, it is related, in converting a 
number of them by a miracle; for a conference was held be- 
tween the Christians and Jews, in the presence of Constan- 
tine himself. One of the rabbis asked permission that an 
ox should be brought in. He whispered in the ear of the 
animal the ineffable name of God, and the beast fell dead. 
“Will you believe,” asked the Pope, “if I raise him to life 
again ?” Sylvester adjured the ox, in the 
name of Christ, and if Jesus was veritably the Messiah, to 
come to life again. The beast rose, and quietly went on 
feeding ; whereupon the Jews all went out, and were bap- 


The Jews, however, had a perilous time of it while the 
Emperor lived; and his death probably saved them from a 
cruel persecution. Already severe decrees had been issued. 
Constuantine’s laws enact that any Jew who endangers the 
life of a Christian convert shall be buried alive; that no 
Christian shall be itted to become a Jew; that no Jew 
shall possess slaves, 
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A gleam of better days came upon the Jews when Julian 
the Apostate mounted the throne. Julian abolished the 
aggressive laws, and ordered the Temple of Jerusalem to 
be rebuilt; and now, it seemed, the restoration of the Jews 
was at hand. But the fates were still unpropitious. Hardly 
were the foundations uncovered—the joyful Jews crowding 
round the workmen—when flames of fire burst forth from 
—. accompanied by loud explosions. A panic 
ensued. The werkmen and the people fled in wild affright. 
The anger of Heaven was manifested in the mysterious 
flames; not yet was to be the rebuilding of the Temple. 
Then Julian died, and the dawning hopes of the Jews were 
once more crushed. 

As for the miracle of the flames, it has been accounted 
for by supposing the foul gas in the subterranean passages 
to have caught fire. Perhaps, it has been maliciously sug- 
gested, the flames were designed by the Christians themselves, 
eager to prevent the rebuilding of the Temple. The history 
of Jerusalem for the next three hundred years is purely 
ecclesiastical, and full of the disputes and bitter animosi- 
ties engendered by Arians, Pelagians, and other heretics. 
These can have little or no interest for the general read- 
ers; and, with our authors, we gladly pass them by. 

The next important epoch is that of the Mvhammedan 
conquest, about 632 a.D. Mohammed’s first successor, Abu 
Bekr, conceived the notion of conquering Syria. He 
addressed a circular letter to the petty chiefta‘ns of Arabia, 
in which, appealing to their national prejudices and newly 
awakened religious zeal, he exhorted them to wrest the long- 
coveted Syria from the infidels’ hands. The Emperor Hera- 
clius stemmed the torrent of invading Saracens, to the best 
of his power, for awhile, but with no ultimate avail. Town 
after town fell; and, in the year 636, tue enemy, under the 
command of Khalif Omar, appeared under the walls of the 
Holy City. The Christiacrs were forced to make terms of 
surrender with the besiegers. The Saracen conditions seem 
to have been, although somewhat strict, fair in the extreme, 
and reflect great honor on Omar, the conqueror. 

Omar new built a magniiicent mosque upon the ruins of 
the Temple. This now forms, with the musque El-Aksa, the 
a Haram El-Sheriff, one of the most holy places of the 

ohammedans. On the many interesting incidents con- 
nected with the Mohammedan occupation, from this time 
until the first Crusade, we have no space to linger here, but 
must pass on to one of the most interesting chapters in 
“The City of Herod and Saladin”—that on “ The Christian 
Pilgrims.’ 

hen nw were first made to Jerusalem it is diffi- 

cult to decide. When the day of persecution was over, 

countless stories of miracles and wonderful cures at holy 

shrines began to grow. These shrines probably, in the first 

lace, were spots held sacred to the early martyrs and con- 
essors to the faith. 

But the invention of the Holy Cross by Helena, on her 
pilgrimage; the building by Constantine of the Church of 
the Martyrdom; and the immediate fixing, without any 
kesitation, of the sacred sites recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, were the causes of a vast increase in the number of 
pilgrims who every year flocked to Jerusalem. But the 
passion for pilgrimages grew to so great an extent, and was 
accompanied by so many dangers to virtue and good man- 
ners, that attempts were made, from time to time, to check 
it; but with little success. 

“ Going on pilgrimages served too many ends, and gratified 
too many desires. Piety, no doubt, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, had always something to do with a resolve to undertake 
a long and painful journey. But there were other motives. 
The curious man, by becoming a pilgrim, was enabled to see 
the world; the lazy man to escape work; the adventurous 
man to find adventures; the credulous and imaginative man 
to fill his mind with stories; the vain man to gratify his 
vanity and procure lifelong honor, at the cost of some peril 
and fatigue; the sincere to wipe off bis sins;—and all alike 
believed that they were doing an act meritorious in itself, 
and pleasing in the sight of Heaven.” 

In the beginning, the Mohammedans interfered but little 
with the Christians. They reverenced the name of Jesus, 
they spared the Church of the Sepulchre, and even promised 
to protect the Christians. But promises made by the Caliphs 
were not always observed by their fanatical soldiers. The 
Christians were pillaged and robbed ; they were insulted and 
abused ; they were forced to pay a heavy tribute; forbidden 
to appear on horseback, or to wear arms; obliged to wear a 
leathen girdle to denote their nation, and were not even 
allowed to elect their own priests and bishops. Yet the 
enthusiasm of the pilgrims suffered no abatement. 

The description of the investiture of a pilgrim in those 
days is worth quoting. 

“ The candidate had first to satisfy the bishop of his diocese 
of his moral character; that he went away with the full con- 
sent of his friends and relations; and that he was actuated 
by no motives of curiosity, indolence, or a desire tu obtain in 
other lands a greater licence and freedom of action. If these 

ints were not answered satisfactorily, permission was with- 
eld; and if the applicant belonged to one of the monastic 
orders, he found it more difficult to obtain the required 
authority; for it had been only too well proved that, in 
assuming the pilgrim’s robe, the monks were often only 
embracing an opportunity. to return to the world again. But 
when all was satisfactory, and the bishop satisfied as to the 

nal piety cf the applicant, the Church dismissed him on 

is journey with a service and a benediction. He was 
solemnly invested with the scrip and staff; he put on the 
long woollen robe, which formed the chief part of his dress ; 
the clergy and his own friends accompanied him to the boun- 
daries of his parish ; and there, after giving him a letter or a 
port, which ensured him hospitality so long as he was in 
hristian countries, they sent him on his way.” 

Thus provided, the pilgrim found the open for him, 
and every castle ard monastery ready to receive him. The 

perils and dangers of the way were not, therefore, very great, 
— under the Mohammedan conquest until the time of 
m. 

On the accession of this madman, the position of the 
Christians changed most woefully. ‘All the churches, and 
especially that of the Holy Sepulchre, were destroyed by the 
command of Hakem. The ill-feeling once renewed between 
the Christians and their Saracen rulers now yearly grew 
stronger. Pilgrimages at last assumed the form of large and 

compact parties of resolute men, determined to force their 
~~ strength of union, to the shrine of their devotions. 
these vast pilgrimages thousands went together, “the 
armies of the Lor3,” and the real precursors of the Crusades. 
In the year 1034, Robert of Normandy went, accompanied b 
a great number of barons and knights, all bare-footed, all 
clothed with the penitential sackcloth, all bearing the staff 


of the Archbishop of Mayence, accompanied by the Bishops 
of Utrecht, Ramberg, and Ratisbon, and by seven thousand 
pilgrims of every rank. They were not , a8 was the 
wont of pilgrims, in sackcloth, but wore their more costly 
robes; the bishops in dress of state and cloth of gold, the 
knights with burnished arms and costly trappings. ey fol- 
lowed the usual route across Asia Minor from Constantinople. 
When almost within sight of Jerusalem, they were attacked, 
not by Saracens, but by a large troop of Arabs. The Chris- 
tians, nearly unarmed as they were, after a very unequal con- 
test, man to overpower their assailants, and entered 
Jerusalem in a kind of triumph, by torchlight, with the sound 
of cymbals and trumpets. 

And now approached the period of the first Crusade. All 
was ripe for the occasion, A Turk named Ostok had been 
made Governor of Jerusalem, fresh persecutions began for 
the Christians, and their sufferings daily grew more intoler- 
able. The sword had already been drawn: the idea of a 
Crysade was not a new one. Letters imploring help had been 
received from the Emperor of the Greeks, and three popes 
had preached a Holy War. Moreover, the morality of the 
Western Church was at the lowest ebb. 

William of Tyre declares that virtue and piety were obliged 
to hide themselves. There was no longer any charity, any re- 
verence for rank, any hesitation ut plunging whole countries 
into war, There was no longer any security for property; 
the monasteries themselves were not safe from robbers; the 
highways were covered with armed brigands; chastity, econ- 
omy, temperance were regarded as things “ stupid and worth- 
less; the bishops were as dumb dogs that could not bark, 
and the priests were no better than the people. 

The description of the first Crusade, of the direful suffer- 
ings of the Cresadese themselves, and the consequent estab- 
lishment of the Christian kirgdom, are matters of ordinary 
history; but the story, as told in full in the book the title of 
which heads this notice, reads like a very romance in the 
simple yet vivid pictures of those strange times. 

On the 15th July, 1099, Godfrey of Bouillon scaled the 
walls of Jerusa em, after a long and bloody contest. With 
him began the succession of Christian kings who sat upon 
the throne of Jerusalem for eighty-eight years. 

During this time, churches and convents were established 
in vast numbers. The great mosque of Omar was converted 
into a cathedral, and the chapels of Mount Golgotha and the 
Holy Sepulchre were united into one large church, of which 
the foundation walls are still remaining. 

We now pass on to the fall of the Christian rule. The 
last Crusade had taken place, and our English ltichard Coeur 
de Lion had left Palestine to its fate. Turning to bid fare- 
well to the country, he cried, “O Holy Land, God grant 
that I may yet return to help thee!” And his last message 
was one to Saladin, telling him he was only going home to 
raise money in order to complete the conquest of the land. 
“Truly,” said the courtly Saladin, “if God wills that Jeru- 
salem pass into other hands, it cannot fall into any more 
noble than those of the brave King Richard.” 

Of the reputed lion-heartedness of Richard, our authors 
seem to take a very cautious view. 


“Of the terror,” they say, “ which his name inspired, of 
his many and valiant gests, of his personal strength, his chi- 
valrous generosity, we have not room to speak. Nor can 
we do more than allude to those other qualities for which 
he made his name known—his ferocious and savage cruelty, 
his pleasure in fighting for mere butchery, the ungovernable 
rage which sometimes seized him, his want of consideration 
for others, his ‘ masterfulness;’ the way in which he tram- 
pled on, careless over whose body he passed provided he 
attained his ends. For these and other stories which can be 
told about him, we refer our readers to the chronicles, and 
to that book on the Crusades which has yetto be written.” 

Take as a contrast the following passage on the character 
of Saladin : 

“No better proof can be given of the respect and esteem 
which Saladin’s many virtues naturally commanded than 
the terms upon which he lived with his brother and other 
relatives. In spite of the too frequent application of the 
proverb which says that ‘ The Turk can bear no brother near 
the throne,” we do not hear of a single instance of jealousy 
or insubordination being exhibited against his wr arerags nd 
any membor of his house orcourt; while his subjects abso- 
lutely idolized him. Saladiu knew how to win the affection 
of his troops, while he made his amen ¢ felt; and his ex- 
ample restrained in them that licence which war too often 
engenders. Courteous alike to friend and foe, faithful to his 

lighted word, noble in reverses and moderate in success, the 
Paynim Saladin stands forth in history as fair a model of a 
true knight, sans peur et sans reproche, as any which the an- 
nals of Christian chivalry can boast.”—Once a Week. 


—————@———— 
AN INVENTIVE MIND. 


The death of Charles Babbage, at the age of seventy-nine, 
revives the memory of the pleasant autobiographic sketches 
which he published some seven years ago, under the title of 
“Passages from the Life of a Philosopher.” Enjoying a 
world-wide reputation as a mathematician, his name was 
familiar tothe ordinary English public as the inventor of 
what was popularly known as the Calculating-Machine. To 
complete this machine was one of the great objects of the 
last oe years of Babbage’s life, and it was to introduce a 
knowledge of it into a world outside that of science that this 
volume was written. To have limited its contents to a 
description of the invention would not have popularized its 
merits. Soto make the book generally readable, its author 
determined to introduce some extraneous matter; and though 
—from causes which are obvious when an autobiography is 
published in the lifetime of its subjecit—the book is not as 
entertaining as it might have been, yet it furnishes sufficient 
food for a desultory chat. 

Its character is the natural expression of the far-reaching 
and seemingly inexhaustible activity of the man whose pub- 
lications are more than eighty in number. He says himself, 
“Every moment of my waking hours has been occupied by 
some train of inquiry.” The value of good methods is recog- 
nised by every practical student, and a natural curiosity is 
felt as to the means by which any successful worker has 
economized his time. On this point Babbage says that his 
so wg Fogpmenn in adapting the work to the state of the 
body. Then training was noteasy. Whenever at 
night he found himself sleepless, yet wishing to sleep, he 
took a subject for examination that required little mental 
effort, and which also had little influence on worldly affuirs 
by its success or failure. Huis Difference-Engine, or Calcula- 
ting-Machine, was his magnum opus, om t never reached 
oo Besides the well-known Table of Logarithms, 
the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, and “The Economy of 





end purse. 
The most important of al] the pilgrimages, however, was that 


Manufactures,” his list of works comprises papers upon sub- 
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jects far removed from the ordinary track of study. A visit 
from Vidocq, the French thief-taker, suggested further 
researches into the art of poy omy in whose prosecution. 
he found the assistance of Mr. Hobbs, at the Exhibition of 
1851, to be more valuable thananybody else’s. The invention 
of new ciphers occupied his wind for some time, as it had 
ele Mojenty's The rd Bacon. He could not see a ballet 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre without suggesting an arrangement 
of different colored lights to invest the rainbow dance with a 
new charm. Wid he find himself delayed in Bradford for an 
evening, he —a sought fresh ideas at one of the 
factories in the town. Nothing came amiss to him. He as- 
sisted to on the battle of the gauges, and made experiments 
in the oscillation of railway carriages in a short train appro- 
priated to his use on the Great Western. 
Among Mr. Babbage’s acquaintances was the Duke of 
Wellingion. They were both present at a very small dinner 
party, when the characters of the French marshals became 
the suvject of conversation. The Duke, being appealed to, 
pointed out their various qualities, aad assigned to each bis 
peculiar excellence. One of the party, after hearing this 
generous; commendation, said, “ Well, sir, how was it that 
with such various great qualities yoa licked them al! one 
after another?” Tue Duke was taken by surprise. At last, 
after a short pause, he said, ** Well, I don’t exactly know how 
it was; but I think that, if any unexpected circumstance 
occurred in the midst of a battle which deranged its wuole 
plan, I could perbaps organize another plan more quickly 
than most of them.” Rogers the poet, another friend of the 
hilosopher, told him that he had never written more than 
our lines of verse in any one day in his life. He also told 
him of a very strong instance of the force of his own imagi- 
nation. Tue custom of forming windows of ono sheet of 
plate-glass was then novel, and Rogers objected to it because 
one day its Me eg led him to fancy that the window 
behind him at dinner was open. As a result he caught cold, 
om the window was perfectly closed. The effect of the 
anecdote was startling upon his auditors, and was hardly 
relieved by Mr. Babbage contrasting it with the opposite fact 
of his imagination, which led him, if compelled w sleep at 
friend’s house without his customary nightcap, to tie a piece 
of packthread tightly round his head. In this way he ima- 
gined himself covered by a nightcap, and caught uo cold at 
all. The two stories were received with laughter, but their 
narrators affirmed their truth. The last anecdote of Mr. 
Babbage is told in last night's Hecho. His aversion to organ- 
nding, and the odium which his prosecution of the grinders 
rew on him from the street-boys, have long been matters 
very familiar to Londoners. An amusing exemplification of 
the enmity of the street-boys was related by Mr. Babbage 
himself with infinite zest. The philosopher ke,t a parrot, 
and taught it, as became the bird of a mathematician, to 
repeat a series of numbers. ‘ Not,” as Mr. Babbage remarked, 
with proper pride in his feathered pupil—* not in mere arith- 
metical progression, you know.” One day, on returning to 
his home, he called the parrot as usual to repeat her lesson. 
Obediently, Polly — in a business-like way: “ Twice two 
are four; four times four are sixteen ; sixteen times sixteen” 
—at this point the repetition suddenly broke off, and, in a 
voice unmistakably borrowed from the “ gentlemen of the 
avement,” the lesson concluded with “haug old Babbuge |” 
t. Babbage’s investigations into the condition of beggars 
may not be useless to those similarly occupied in our town. 
The result of his labors he embodied in two general princi- 
ples: the first of which is, that a professional mendicant, on 
being asked his address, invariably makes it a very distant 
one; the second is, that those beggars who profess to want 
work, and not charity, always belong to trades in which it is 
scarcely possible to give them employment without trusting 
them with valuable property. In truth, the industry of Mr. 
Babbage led him everywhere, and he seldom failed to bring 
home something to reward him for his journey. His active life 
—in which no day was allowed to pass without its work— 
was peculiarly of the kind qualified to endure, and it did not 
end until the Psalmist’s span had been exceeded by nearly ten 

years, 
—_—-—_>__— 


ALCHYMY. 


I have seen an advertisement in a newspaper, from 4 pre- 
tender of the hermetic art. With the assistance of “a little 
money,” he could “positively” assure the lover of this 
science, that he would — them “a thousand fold!” This 
science, if it merits to distinguished by the name, has 
doubtless been an imposition, which, striking on the feeblest 
part of the human mind, has so frequently been successful 
in carrying on its delusions. 

Mrs. Thomas, the Corinna of Dryden, in her life has re- 
corded one of these delusiens of alchymy. From the circum- 
stances it is very probable the sage was not less deceived than 
his patroness. 

An infatuated lover of this delusive art met with one who 
pretended to have the power of transmuting lead to gold; 
‘hat is,in their language, the “imperfect” metals to the 
perfect one. This hermetic philosopher required only the 
materials, and time, to perform his golden opeiations. He 
was taken to the country residence of his patroness. During 
a residence of two years, he never condescended to speak but 
two or three times in the year to his infatuated patroness. 
When she was admitted into the laboratory, she saw, with 
pleasing astonishment, stills, immense cauldrons, long flues, 
and three or four Vulcanian fires blazing at diflerent corners 
of this magical mine ; nor did she behold with less reverence 
the venerable figure of the dusty philosopher. Pule and 
emaciated with daily operations and nightly vigils, he re- 
vealed to her, in unintelligible jargon, his progresses; and 
having sometimes condescended to explain the mysteries of 
the arcana, she beheld, or seemed to behold, streams of fluid, 
and heaps of solid ore, scattered around te laboratory. 
Sometimes he required a new still, and sometimes vast quan- 
tities of lead. Already the unfortunate lady had expended 
the half of her fortune in supplying the demands of the phi- 
losopher. She began now to lower her imagination to the 
standard of reason. Two years bad now elapsed, vast quan- 
tities of lead had gone in, and notbing but lead had come 
gut. She disclosed her sentiments to the J pee oes He 
candidly confessed he was himself surprised at his tardy pro- 
cesges; but that now he would exert himself to the utmost. 
His patroness retired, and the golden visions of expectation 
resumed all their lustre. ’ i 

One day as they sat at dinner, a terrible shriek, and one 
crack followed by another, loud as the report of cannon, as- 
sailed their ears. They hastened to the laboratory; two of 
the greatest stills had burst, and one part of the luboratory 
and the house were in es. We are told that after another 
adventure of this kind, this victim to alchymy, after ruining 





another patron, in despair swallowed poison.—J. 0. Disraeli’s 
« Curiosities of Literature.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama “ Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE —EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “ Julius Cesar.” 





NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 





WALLACRK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Jobn Brougham’s new play, “ John Garth.”’ 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Sp lar Pantomi “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, “ NO 
Thoroughfare.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon aud evening. . 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE’ MAC- 
kaye, in * Monaidi.”’ 


























SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 








NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY | 





evening, aud Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


|’ Netaatadiaadad EXHIBITION OF ARTISTIC PRESENTS, AT 


SCHAUS’S ART GALLERY, 
New Yor, 
Fine Oil Paintings, Engravings, Chromos, Porcelain Paintings, Statuary 
and Gems of Art, in Great Variety, at 749 Broadway. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 


ket, and will so prove itself on trial, Sold by the box, at the depot 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





DIED. 


Gutorr.—At Birmingham, England, on Friday, January 5, Josern 


@iorr, Steel Pen Manufacturer, aged 72 years. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the ALBion is valid unless signed by 


the Proprietor. 


knowledge and vast discriminating powers to combine all 
the elements of safety, prudence, and general utility required 
in any plan having the endin view. Of course the only pro- 
cedure which would probably stand the test of a commercial 
panic would be to force the National Banks to hold coin in 
reserve, equal to one-half of their circulation, or to relinquish 
the power they now preserve of issuing an irredeemable cur- 
rency. But then these associations are all powerful in Con- 
gress, and the people are too.supine to force their representa- 
tives to come to some arrangement by which the benefits of a 
resumption of specie payments might We secured. It would 
be imagined that all the privileges they enjoy would 
be rather rescinded than enlarged, and’ that the profits 
arising from a currency bearing an;interest should properly 
accrue tothe National Treasury rather than to private corpo- 
rations; but a bill recently introduced into Congress, in- 
dorsed by one of the leading statesmen of the country, has a 
totally different object in view, By his proposal all legal 
tenders would form an interest-paying circulation, but 
although this plan was adopted successfully during the war, 
when the currency was too redundant, we do not see why the 
people should pay an interest on that which in the case of 
National greenbacks now circulates without cost. We do 
not believe that Mr. Sumner’s Bill has the first elements of 
success, and we predict that it will scarcely be brought to a 
discussion. 

The fact is that as there is no royal road to learning, there 
is no ingenuity or device that can be applied successfully to 
mitigate the difficulties with which the subject is surrounded. 
In order to resume specie payments, the banks must be pre- 


| pared with an ample reserve to meet their obligations in 
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SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


There is certainly no country in the world possessing the 
boundless means of production of the United States, and 
yet, although inhabited by a hardworkiug, energetic and 
educated race, it is astonishing how little is generally known 
Of the first principles of political economy in any section of 
the community. From the statesman to the workman, they 
are all imbued with some crochety idea on the subject of 
Taxation, Customs and Finance, that are certainly at vari- 
ance with those fixed tenets which, having stood the test of 
experience, are now adopted asa guiding rule by the most 
enlightened statesmen of the day. It would be absurd to in- 
stitute any comparison between the currency and the method 
of raising the necessary revenue existing in this country and 
Great Britaiu; there are so many adventitious circumstances, 
such as the effect of the war, the conciliation of vast inter- 
ests wedded to protection, and the tremenddas influence 
- wielded by the great financial institutiéns of , the country, 
Which would prevent the adoption of “plans which have 
proved to be of the utmost benefit to the natious who have 
-entered upon such practical reforms. A question of prim- 
ary importance is that to a retura of specie payments; it 
affects every movement of trade, agriculture and industry, 
not only to the nation at large, but also.4o every country 
with which the United States enters into commercial rela- 


tions, and yet it is apparent that no practical method of 
reaching such a desideratum has any probability of being 


specie. 

Whether the transaction can be more speedily effected by 
| compelling the banks to redeem their notes in coin at the 
|premium of the day, we are not prepared to say. Probably 
| the increased resources of the country, especially in a 


| financial point of view, will lead gradually to this result, but 


| if it is to be hastened by legislation there is but one way, and 
that is to force the National Banks to make a temporary sa- 
| crifice for the public good, or to resign their charters into the 
|hands of those who would be willing to assume the obliga- 
| tions with the knowledge and conviction that the change 
| would materially enhance all the varied interests of the 
country, and at a later period would inure also to their own 
| private benefit. 

SNOWED IN. 

Writers who have to provide some ingenious device by 
| which a set of stories are woven together, are almost always 
‘al a loss how to do it. From “the Arabian Nights” of 

Eastern times to the Christmas annuals of our day, the sub- 
ject has been so used up, that nothing novel can be expected. 
And now an actual occurrence offers an agreeable suggestion. 
There arrived this week at Chicago a train containing three 
hundred and fifty passengers who had been nearly three weeks 
on the way from San Francisco. They were delayed by snow 
drifts, and were almost two weeks in getting from Percy to 
Cheyenne, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. The 
average depth of snow was but about one foot, but it was as 
firm and dry as the sand of the desert, and drifted into all 
the gullies through which the track passed. The company 
did all in its power to keep the lines open, but as soon as a 
few miles were cleared, the snow drifted back sufficiently to 
impede the traffic. 

From the accounts furnished by the Chicago jonruals it 
appears that the adventures of the party were rather of a 


| 


_|novel than a startling nature. The luxuries soon gave out, 
and the resources of the “hotels” at the different stations 


along the plains were quite inadequate to supply the sudden 
demand made upon them. Luckily, the coal and wood were 
in good supply, and a sad disaster was thus averted, but in 
the matter of food the commissariat was sadly deficient. 
One train was furnished with halibut and crackers by the 
railroad company, but generally the passengers had to scram- 
ble for themselves, and a pretty difficult task a great number 
found it, to keep up their supplies. We fear that on Christ- 
mas and New Year’s day, many were the envious thoughts 
that found expression as to the festivities and good cheer 
that were being indulged in, a few miles either way of them ; 
but suffering more from discomfort than from real hardships, 
they managed to take a Mark Tapley view of the case, and 
to make themselves as jolly as possible under the circum- 
stances, 

It is not stated whether there was a Master of the Revels, 
but what with card parties, songs, jests and stories, they 
managed to drift along within the drift ina joyous sort of 
manner. Another point that is not sufficiently demonstrated, 
is the exact ceremonial adopted in the matter of New Year’s 
calls, and whether the ladies were in favor of the-temperance 
principles we saw so fully carried out in New York. Perhaps 
it was a case of hard necessity instead of dry Verzenay, and 





adopted during this session of Congress. 


society was as diversified as that seen in any Eastern fair, 
and there is no doubt but that to many the reminiscence of 
the blockade on the plains will be full of charm, and to 
others of vain regrets. Luckily the adventure came to a 
happy conclusion, and the entire party arrived in safety at 
their destination. 

The effect of this stoppage of the traffic between the 
Eastern and Western Oceans is of a very serious character. 
The company must either erect snow-sheds on the most ex- 
posed parts of the plains, or adopt other means, such as 
snow ploughs, or organized gangs of workmen, to prevent a 
recurrence uf this nfishap. The interests of the line will 
otherwise suffer to a vast extent, and rather than endure 
a lack of inter nication, a line will be speedily built, 
where under a more genial climate such a circumstance 
would be improbable, if not impossible. 


LEX TALIONIS. 


A rocket darting with loud report into the starry sky, bear- 

ing in its train a luminous golden shower, and when arriving 

at its apogee bursting with effulgence, and thence to vanish 

into darkness, is a trite, perhaps, heartless simile of last 

week’s tragicending “ Nil mortuis nisi bonum.” Is it possi- 

ble to say nothing, save good, of James Fisk, Jr? Charity 

may cover a multitude of sins: and lavish generosity may 

attract ample friendship, but in this instance they can never 

obliterate the vices of a man who rode roughshod over all 

the conventionalities of Law, Justice, and Society. We can 

feel no sympathy for the man thus stricken down in the 

zenith of his life and fame, because he was warring in a bold 

unscrupulous manner with all, who for a moment, would 

thwart his views or inclinations, He may have had some re- 

deeming traits, for he certainly enjoyed both popularity and 

notoriety among certain classes, but it must be said that he 
never was.enabled to enter Society, although cynics aver that 

wealth and position weigh down worth and gentility in the 

scales of New York morality. He lived and died a rich and 
successful, but despised man. 

The foul crime that brought his career to so abrupt an end 
can find no palliation in our eyes. It was but a cruel delibe- 
rate murder, although there are sometimes wrongs so deep, 
that in a mind frenzied with madness, retribution may appear 
so near akin to justice as to hasten the avenger and his victim 
toacommon doom. We will not enter on the cause of the 
dispute which led to the fatal result. Two married men, 
living separate from their wives, quarrelling for the affec- 
tions of a notorious courtesan, is not a subject we would 
willingly dilate upon; but even admitting that Fisk, through 
craft and riches, had ruined his antagonist, it would be a 
lasting blotch on American justice to see such a murder con- 
doned. When citizens take the law into their own hands, it 
is either a step backwards or forwards in civilization. In a 
semi-barbarous community a resort to such means may be 
justifiable, but in a well organized society it shows there is 
rot or decay at the core. Nor is this the case only as regards 
the crime itself; peculiar sentiments appear to be gaining a 
greater hold among the masses. The short road to wealth, 
evenif paved with corruption or commercial laxity, appears 
to have more charms to this generation than the slow, plod- 
ding, saving means of our fathers. Can nothing be done to 
inspire more healthy ideas in every grade of society ; or has 
the acquiring of wealth and the dissemination of habits of 
ease jand luxury so deadened our moral cayacity that we 
shall live to see the day when such a manas Jimes Fisk shall 
be worshipped as a statue of gold, instead o the worthless 
clay formed creature it was ? 








THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the St. George’s Society of New 
York, “ established in 1786 for the purpose of relieving their 
brethren in distress,” was held on Wednesday evening, the 
10th inst., at the residence of the President, Mr. John G 

Dale. The Annual Reports were read by the Secretary, 
Mr. T. M. Braine, from which it appears that the Society 
is now in @ more prosperous condition than ever before. 

The Invested Permanent Fund amounts to $30,500, the in- 
terest on which, together with the dues from members, is 
applied to charitable purposes. The amount received on 
Charitable Fund account was $4,194 65, and the expendi- 
tures by the Executive Committee in Charity was $3,169, 
and for rent of office, salary of almoner, &c., $625 70. The 
number of applicants for relief was 1,316, including 122 
monthly pensioners. Thirty-three patients were presented 
to the free beds in the ward of St. George the Martyr in St. 
Luke’s Hospital. There was also subscribed by the members 
over $1,100 to the Contingent Fund established to aid special 
cases of distress, all of which has been expended for that 
purpose. During the year the Society has lost several 
Members by death, among others Robert Bage, forty years 
a Member and twenty-seven years its Treasurer, and Joseph 


wry faces in lieu of old rye. The festivities culminated at|Gillott, of Birmingham, a Life Member since i889. The 
Percy, where two grand balls were given in the back part of | list of Members has been increased by the addition of four 
a grocery store. The band consisted of a guitar, a mouth | Life and twenty-five Annual Members. The present number 
harmonicon, anda fine tooth-comb, the latter brushed up for | is 305, of whom three are Honorary and 126 Life Members. 
the occasion ; and the programme, containing all the fashion- |The Committee on a new Badge for the Society reported 


And vet, it is not for the lack of information that this im-|able dances, prolonged the féte to a very late hour. The | progress, and nearly all the amount required for the same 


portant subject is thus held in abeyance; indced there is not} names of the guests are not giv 


en in full, but the gathering | was subscribed on the spot. The Society was much gratified 


a leading mind in statescraft or finance, to which this prob-| was naturally a uitie mixed. What with Japanese princes, |by the presence at the meeting of Mr. James Moir, the 1st 


lem bas not suggested itself; but all the proposals hitherto | United States ecnators, foreign consuls, bridal parties, Bri 


Vice-President of the St. Andrew’s Society, as an invited 


, . : : . teal ined with @ 
de, are either (oo illusory or radical,to commend them-|tish tourists, Australian and California merchants, hardy |guest. The gentlemen present were entertain 

eee & tha sonal we i miners, frightened Mormons, and broken China-men, the choice collation, offered by their esteemed President, and the 
; 


gelves to the popular approval. It requires great 
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party broke up at a late hour, all declaring that this was one | course of formation, but the trying climate, the scant re-| capital This is another blow at the gay city, now so sad 
of the most enjoyable reunions ever witnessed in the Society, | sources, and the wild passes of the country, suggest that and despondent In the absence of all court festivities and 
and fully carried out one of its objects, namely, “ to promote | every precaution should be taken to avoid a miniature repe- official balls, Paris cannot allure within her gates the rich; 
social intercourse amongst its members.” The following | tition of the Cabool disaster. | Idlers of the two continents, 80 already the bourgeoisie, 
named gentlemen were elected Officers of the Society for; With the many discoveries lately made in the world of | 8 sick of the Republie, and sigh for a return of the 


the ensuing year :—President, John G. Dale; Vice-Presi- | medical science, if is curious to perceive the implieit con- | Empire, with _its riotous vices and follies. Then 
dents, F. W. J. Hurst and Charles T. Gostenhofer; Trea- | fidence some people have in those old-fashioned remedies | It appears that in Consequence of the increased taxation, 
sure, John Hobbs ; Secretaries, Thomas M. Braine and Peter | which have been handed down to them for generations. ener i thing - we much dearer there than before the 
Jones; Executive Committee, Robert Waller, James Curphey, | In cases of minor complaints we have no objection to urge | W8; except in the matter of house rents which were almost 
Edward Phillips, Joseph Hyde Sparks, Charles Vinten, Ed-| against this spirit of conservatism. A basin of gruel, a hot | ®$ exorbitant as in New York. This causes many strangers 


ward Dobell, and Ernest Chaplin; Committee of Accounts, footbath, and especially some tallow on the nose, may cure a | © prefer the charming resorts on the Mediterranean as g 
Thomas Field Frank, Richard J. Godwin, and E. Brenton | 


cold sooner than a Turkish bath, and carrying sulphur about | winter residence, and in consequence a terribly dull season 

Archibald; Physicians, John C. Beales, M.D. and Luis P.| the body may ward off a rheumatic attack, which electricity |™@Y be expected in Paris. A few more such blunders, and 
Walton, M.D., for New York, and Charles F. Young, M.D.,| would fail to do; but in cases of desperate disease we can-|W® May expect the administration of Thiers to succumb to 
for Brooklyn; Chaplains, Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., and | not endorse these old-fashioned ideas, although they may be | Popular pressure even more quickly than it took to form it. 
Rev. Franklin Babbitt. corroborated by indisputable testimony. In our childhood 
we were informed how efficacious wild tea was in arresting | NEW 
OBITUARY. the advance of cancer, and now a correspondent in Pitts- | 

Almost with the birth of the new year, there died in burg, Pa., writes to inform us how he cured himself by the 
England one of those clever, industrious, honorable men, | same means. He had been suffering for eight years, and had | and Co. This work, translated from the French of Fulgence 
who have made the name of a British merchant respected | consulted at great expense doctors far and near, without Marion, forms another of the series of volumes illustrating 
throughout the world. Mr. Joseph Gillott was born at| finding relief. Last summer he was recommended this} the Marvels of Nature, Science and Art, now in the course of 
Sheffield in 1799, and settled at Birmingham at the age of 20.) remedy, and by drinking wild tea, and applying the moist-| publication. We have already spoken in terms of warm ap- 
It was some time after his removal to that town that the first ened leaves as a poultice, the cancer was cured in six weeks. | proval of this effort made to popularize subjects which have 
steel pens were made. Mr. Gillott formed a correct idea of We cannot vouch for the correctness of this assertion. The | hitherto been generally treated in too abstruse and technical 
the immense development that would ensue for such an malady may not have been a cancer, but, in any case, the re- | a manner, and this volume is perhaps still more entertaining 
article, with the growth of education and commerce ; and by medy is so simple that it can be tested in an inexpensive | and instructive than its predecessors, and will without doubt 
his inventive mind and mechanical skill, he lived to see his | manner, and certainly its virtues should recommend it to the | be eagerly sought for ; as from the modest violet in the fields 
ideas brought to a successful issue. The Victoria works have | attention of the medical faculty. to the Wellington giant tree, all the types of vegetation are 
always been considered as one of the Birmingham show| It is astonishing how difficult it is to eradicate impressions, | studied and explained in a lucid, agreeable style. The work 
places, and hundreds of visitors, outside of his immediate | however erroneous they may be, when they have grown up| is handsomely bound and the illustrations are very pretty, — 
circle of acquaintance, can render a willing tribute to Mr.| with us from our childhood. The Canadian journals are in- | but lack a little tone in the darker ti 
Gillott’s kindness and urbanity. With the decease of this 


nts, a defect thatcanbe 
censed with an English contemporary, which makes men- | ¢@sily remedied in the later editions, which without doubt 
gentleman, the Saint George’s Society of New York loses an 
esteemed member, who ever took a lively interest in its 








PUBLICATIONS, 


| The Wonders of Vegetution. New York: Charles Scribner 


tion of “the use made of dogs by the people of Canada and | Will be called for. 
other Arctic countries, as beasts of burden.” 


Now we are| The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: 
welfare. all well aware that Canada is neithera Greenland nor an| James R. Osgood and Co. This poem forms one of the 
—_————_—_ : . 
Iceland, but it certainly for a few months of the year has to 


Idyls of the King, but is not likeiy to achieve the success of 
CURRENT NOTES. - |submit to the rigors of a climate that is at first rather trying | the previous instalments of the same work. Not that the 
ao Y to a settler from more genial shores. But there is a charm | lines lack of that spirit stirring melody with which the poet 
The correspondent in Lorraine of the Berlin Landeszeitung about the Canadian winter that readily reconciles the inhabi- | has surrounded, as with a halo, the romance of Arthur and 
reports that the census lately--ordered by the authorities in |tants to their lot, and then the bright summer skies and | his days, but the subject is too affecting to be thus compressed 
that province gave the French inhabitants a fresh opportunity brilliant autumnal tints lend a charm to Canadian scenery |in a poem of about a thousand lines. In fact, it is a tragedy 
of showing their animosity towards the German Government. that is becoming daily more appreciated. But why will the | of five acts, which requires for its performance aspace of but 
Only two persons in the whole of the province volunteered Canadians themselves lend a willing hand to the spread of |half the hour; but of course the loves of Tristam and 
to act as census clerks, and the people seemed to be under|this delusive theory? Why are the stereoscopic views of | Isolt will serve as themes of comment, as have other charac- 
the impression that the inscription of their names on the| their streets, their rivers, and their falls almost invariably | ters . to which the Poet Laureate has infused such life and 
census lists signified that they were registered as Prussians represented in midwinter, and wherefore should the Canadian | passion. As a specimen of this wonderful word-painting we 
and would be compelled to accept the Lutheran religion “and himself be always photographed in Arctic toggery, with win- | produce the episode of the finding of the carcanet, as around 
become Freemasons.” One of the agents, on coming to a| try scenes, suggestive of toboggin, sleighs, or snow-shoes? | that jewelled necklace the entire interest of the work is 
peasant with his list, was received with the following words : Now this is all wrong, but itis quite true that the impression | deftly interwoven. ‘ 
— What do you want of me? Are we not already Prussians, exists in Great Britain that the Canadian winters are almost 
and is it necessary that this should appear on paper? I won't unexampled in severity, and it should be the duty of the} 








For Arthur and Sir Lancelot riding once 
Far down beneath a winding wall of rock 


. Heard a child wail. A st 5 
answer any of your questions.” Asecond peasant exclaimed : | 4gents appointed to promote emigration from that country From roots like some Sinsks ast of-ansveh ets 
“ Are younot ashamed of yourself, as a Frenchman, to go to the New Dominion to prove that the climate is not that Clutch’d at the crag, and started thro’ mid-air 
about with a Prussian list in order to give us up to Prussia ?” bugbear which sensational tourists would make it out to 


Bearing an eagle’s nest: and thro’ the tree 


‘And athird, on being asked the place of his birth, said he | be. Rush’d ever a rainy wind, and thro’ the wind 





J ; Pierced ever a child’s cry: and cra : 
was born at Gravelotte, ‘where the Prussians were well] Years ago,a thing of beauty was said ‘o be a joy forever, Scaling, Sir Lancelot pw the peri lareah 
thrashed.” The census clerk next went to a devout woman | but in this age the tricks and artitices practised by women, Fis | 7 monet bang pete neck, 

4 ; . horse dealers, birdfanciers, and other t nd all unscarr’d from beak or talon, brought 
of the village. On sccing’ him, she rose from or chair in ed — me other rades, have created A maiden babe; which Arthur pitying tock, 
great excitement, saying, “ What do you want? Is it true, such a deplorable condition of ‘doubt and distrust that even Then gave it to his Queen to rear: the Queen 
then, that they wish to rob us of our faith and sell us to the |“ the whiteand red which Nature’s sweet and cunning hand But coldly acquiescing, in her white arms 
Freemasons? For God’s sake don’t put my name on that] laid on,” is believed to be due to paint, while even birds Received, and after loved it tenderly, 
paper !"—“ No, mother,” added her daugiiter, “ you will not | themselves are suspected of wearing false plumage. Some | ane ee 2 Pee ; some ot herself. 
give your name. They want to betray us; we will noi | time ago an Englishman sent three canary birds to a compe- | Being rraeeeng in rte -cret By win cot oA 
become Lutherans, or Freemasons either.” titive exhibition, where they were subject to various tests, | _ ry her; and in time the carcanet 

rs are not generally held in high repute. In such as acids and alkalies, in consequence of the unnatural | ext her with plaintive memories of the child 
acene Sek eae etter woven in covetalibke thelr own | brightness and beauty of their color. Feathers were plucked | otpake' thou the few 3 i ? ‘3 ae 
. ; ocence, 
future than that of their dupes, as far as relates to a tempo- | Ut, and the owner was requested to leave them for a mouth And make them, an thou wilt, a tourney-prize.” 
seclusion in the House of Correction ; but from the fol- to see if the new feathers would be of the same hue as those E 


4 é 7 7 Hl The Theology of the New Testament. By the Rey. J. J. 
lowing statement, it would appear that wise women—or of tp sehivg a bina Ma heen aoe Oosterzee. New York: Dodd and Mead. This volume is 
witches as they termed them in days gone by—still flourish | ®2¢ the Dires were pronounced cisqualihed for the exhibition | 4,4 production of one of the ablest Dutch divines of the age 
in the English rural districts. A well-to-do farmer, residing | ©? the ground that their color was unnaturally beautiful. | 11. writings have the most conduced to arrest the spirit of 
; d A * 2 The much maligned birds subsequently each took a prize at a alas : Spar o 
in a village near Ilchester, in Somerset, who has always borne a hg HR rationalism now pervading among the more educated classes 
‘ ° : another competitive canary exhibition, however,though even oi . J rn 
the speiation, of 6 shrewd men of businem, 2 Sow weeks on that occasion they were viewed with suspicion, owing to of many Protestant communities. The work is written with 
since had the misfortune to find a strange fatality among his - {raise great vigor and conciseness, the notes of reference are ample 
herd of cows. A veterinary surgeon was called in, and every the supernatural beauty of their color, and were again sub- and at the end of each section are points of inquiry, designed 
precaution taken, and the remainder of the herd were in a|Jected to certain chemical tests. Ought not this to teach | 1, serve asa basis for more extended research in the field of 
fair , h ddenly the f. b women who sail under false colors a lesson as to their duty ? ' k re , rane 
way of recovery, when suddenly the farmer became sus- discussion to which Theological studies invariably lead. As 
picious and insisted that he and his cows had been “ over- a trustworthy compendium of the teachings contained in the 
looked,” and immediately sought out a “wise woman” re- New Testament, this volume forms a valuable addition to 
siding in an adjacent town. Acting upon the advice of the Scriptural lore, and we predict for it an extended popularity 
ty me nad bssmcargrh — —— ad —— among those to whom it is specially adapted. 
with a faggot the last bullock that died, @ pile, an 
Lurnt the carcass, an incantation being pronounced over the 
burning beast. The remainder of the herd recovered, and 
their recovery is of course attributed by the farmer and his 
simple-minded neighbors, not to the skill of the veterinary 
surgeon, but to the success of the weiré ceremonial pre- 
acribed by the fortune-teiler. 


With the downfall of the Tammany Ring, there seems to 
be also some hope of getting rid of the harpies who in various 
guises have been gorging themselves on the commerce of the 
port. It is well known that importers have been pillaged in 
every way by Custom House officials, and that it was more)  yidd Men and Wild Beasts, or Scenes in Camp and Jungle 
to their interests to compound with the knaves rather than to by Gordon Cumming, is the new volume of the illustrated 
expose them. Now that a committee has been appointed to | }jprary of travel, exploration and adventure, now being issued 
inquire into these Custom House abuses, it is incumbent on by Charles Scribner and Co., New York. Tosportsmen who 
our merchants to detail the grievances under which they boast of their prowess with the gun, there is nothing more 
have so long suffered, as there is but little chance of any | exciting than the chase of wild animals, which, from their 
official seizing their books now, under the plea of informality | .ayage instincts have the power and the will to turn on their 
Another expedition, which will almost rival that of the | f customs duties, a method of blackmail apparently carried | pursuers, Africa and India form the great hunting grounds 
Abyssinian war, is now being organized at{Chattuck, in order | Ut With almost invariable success. We shall be pleased tO! of those predatory beasts and these hairbreadth escapes in 
to conquer the Looshias, a semi-barbarous tribe living on |S¢¢ #nd publish the defence that Colonel Frank Howe will | the jungles have about them that true ring of skill, patience, 
the North-eastern frontier of India. It is claimed that the | ake, in regard to the affair of Naylor and Co., when he | endurance and audacity that show conclusively that the spi- 
tea-planters were encroaching on lands which have hitherto |Stfove to mulct them only in fifty thousand dollars, on 4| rit and adventure is still strong, especially in the Anglo- 
been held by them as an hereditary domain or reservation, | ‘Tumped-up charge. The entire importing interests of New| saxon race. Gordon Cumming has long enjoyed the repu- 
and in consequence the Looshias descended on the homes of | York have suffered too much, since years from these mal- | tation of being one of the most noted of these knight errants 
the planters, massacred a great number of persons, and car- | Practices to allow the opportunity to escape of getting rid of | of g modern age, and as he always names the associates who 
ried off captive an English lady, Miss Winchester. The| the pests, if it be only for a time. joined him in these expeditions, and as they, in turn belonged 
British Government, in order to maintain its prestige,is| The discontent felt at Paris with the Thiers Government | mostly to the service, there is no question about the veracity 
obliged to take retaliatory measures, and a corps of ten| will be augmented by the defeat of the propositions to remove | of his statements. The volume is the more interesting as it 
thousand men and four hundred elephants is now in the|the Assembly and Legislative offices from Versailles to the! gives us an insight! into the peculiarities of East Indian life 
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and records in a modest but graphic style, the dangers and 
difficulties connected with this exciting sport. The book is 
handsomely illustrated, and forms a charming addition to 
any library. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. By Edward Eggleston. Orange 

Judd and Company. This story of frontier life in the West 
originally appeared in Hearth and Home, and its reception by 
the public was of so gratifying a character as to induce the 
publishers to issue it in book form. The author has a plea- 
sant descriptive style void of all mannerisms, while his char- 
acter sketches, although slightly exaggerated, are stillfull of 

vim and humor. We commend this volume to all those who 
feel interested in the advance of civilization from ocean shore 

to shore, feeling conviaced that sufficient attention has not 
been given to the habits, customs, and language of those who 
formed the early pioneers in the Nation’s advance to the 

West. We shall be pleased tosee the author produce another 
work on kindred subjects, although we doubt if it could sur- 
pass the Hovsier Schoolmaster in interest and beauty. The 
volume has also a very attractive appearance. 


——_e—_—_— 
THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
ef the time.’ —Hamiet. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE.— MONALDI.” 


A new actor has appeared ; his claims challenge immediate 
attention, and cannot be ignored by the critic. The interest 
of the play-going public is always strongly aroused by the 
advent of a fresh aspirant for the honors of the stage, and in 
the present instance this interest has been unusually strong, 
and has especially manifested itself in the very best classes 
of our community. Mr. Mackaye had made himself very 
generally known as the exponent of a school of acting hith- 
erto untried in this country. His lectures upon the system of 
his master, Delsarte, attracted marked attention, and com- 
manded the respect of competent judges; while his illustra- 
tions of the practical working of Delsarte’s method met with 
high and intelligent commendation, and seemed to warrant 
the belief thaf-he was capable of achieving success and fame 
as an actor. Accordingly the announcement of his début 
became a theme of deep interest and much speculation; and 
on Monday evening the event itself called together a select, 
intelligent, and somewhat cruel audience. 

It is far from pleasant to faithfully chronicle the result ; 
for the enterprise cannot be pronounced a success—as it now 
stands. The honors are yet to be won. It would be no less 
futile than disbonest to record a success for this presentation 
of “ Monaldi.” The strongest and kindliest sympathy for the 
actor—and his enthusiasm and manifest devotion inspire the 
deepest sympathy—the warmest appreciation of his motives, 
cannot conceal the fact that “ Monaldi” is a failure, and the 
fact may as well be stated at once. A great mistake has 
been made in the choice of this play, which is bad enough 
to swamp the strongest man. It is painful in its theme, in- 
coherent and disjointed in its structure, and tedious in its 
dialogue to an extent that renders it well nigh unendurable. 
As presented on Monday night, it was a play that no audi- 
ence ought to be expected to witness to its conclusion with 
patience. It is simply impossible to form a fair opinion of 
Mr. Mackaye’s abilities from his appearance in this most un- 
fortunate play. For the present it seems best to waive any 
elaborate consideration of his standing as an actor, and to 
suspend judgment upon his claims; awaiting such time as he 
can be seen under more propitious circumstances. At pre- 
sent he appears only to his own great disadvantage, and it 
cannot be otherwise,so long as he is hampered and over- 
shadowed by this night-mare drama. On the occasion of his 
début the actor labored under great personal] disadvantages, 
in addition to those which I have already instanced; he was 
suffering from a cold, which seriously impaired the strength 
and purity of his voice, and he was evidently severely tried 
by the novelty of his position, and the multiplicity of his 
cares and responsibilities as actor, manager, and teacher. 
On all accounts judgment should be deferred. He gave many 
indications of power, and evinced the greatest care and ear- 
nestness; but as I do not now propose to examine his faults, 
T shall also forbear to consider his merits. May he soon 


free himself from the burden that oppresses him, and escape | ® 


as safely from his difficult and dangerous position as Sinbad 
escaped from that tyrannical old man, who thwarted and in- 
jured the worthy sailor much in the same way that “ Mo- 

naldi” injures Mr. Mackaye. 

A word of praise and congratulation is due to Miss Gris- 

wold, Mr. Mackaye’s pupil. A more promising first appear- 

ance has seldom been made. She completely won the hearts 

of her audience, and revealed clear intelligence and excellent 

dramatic intuitions. Her quiet grace and perfect self-posses- 

sion were very remarkable, in view of the fact that she ap- 

peared in public for the first time. Her success is not only 
honorable to herself, but also reflects great credit upon the 
efficiency of her instructor. But Miss Griswold could not be 
exempt from the injury which the play is so potent to in- 
flict ; it will be a pleasure to revert to her acting when it can 
Le viewed to better advantage. Of the remainder of the cast 
nothing need be said. The general presentation of the play 
showed that much care and industry had been exercised in 
its preparation, and this is none the less commendable be- 
cause it proves to be “ love’s labor lost.” 

It has been said that the new actor himself created high 

expectations, and challenged free criticism, and that there- 
fore he must expectjto be freely dealt with. Beitso. As 


suredly, he has met with free enough criticism within the | It so happened that there was grave need of this. The French 
past few days! But there remains a thought in this connec- | Somme, so instant and delicate a reflex of French society, has 
tion, which is worth the thinking. It is this:—Are personal , !#tely Shocked and disappointed all decent people Not 
devotion to dramatic art, and enthusiasm for its highest | jt was thought that after the late dismal events it ought to be 
advanc t 80 cc on that we can. afford to pay them no | a little better. It appeared incredible that on the heels of 
substantial tribute? May not something be yielded to sin- | —— misery, so largely due to certain distinct national 
cere earnestness in a worthy direction? A mistake has been wee = ae Bd ig Ss 
made. What then? Shall we render it impossible to rectify | faults We looked with confidence to the French theatre 
the error? Rather let us await a more auspicious occasion, 


for something chastened, if not austere; we found “ Marcel- 
before pronouncing upon the man and his work, and, in the 


line” and “ Une Visite de Noces.” 
meantime, greet him with sincere wishes for his future sne- Here, of course, there was so much the greater need of a 
cess, if only in recognition of his pluck and his good inten- 





histrionic reformer. A really powerful drama, hitting straight 
at social follies and abuses, and written as well as Dumas fils 








tions. ROVER. can write, would just now have done great good. The op- 
portunity was, in truth, one of a life-time. How has it been 

| used ? e grieve to say, in a manner to excite disgust and 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. jregret. It appears that M. Dumas’ exemp! pamphlets 















































































were only a fresh kind of sensation. Taere had been profii- 
- pamphlets, and blasphemous pamphlets, and military, 
nancial and political pamphlets, without end; so, M. Dumas 
thought a high moral pamphlet or two would take well, and 
at least must have the effect of novelty, aud hence he aston- 
ished the mocking Boulevards with his sermons. The stroke 
was prosperous, and even as a matter of literary sagacity, we 
wonder he did not follow up the same policy in his new play. 
But the force of old associations has plainly been too muc 
for him. If we may judge from the descriptions, “ La Prin 
cesse Georges” is worse than either of the other gross dra- 
mas before named. Nearly every character in the piece is a 
liar, and most of them are worse. The only comparatively 
innocent person of the action, the heroine, is with charac- 
teristic tact made also the least interesting. So far as we can 
see from sketches of the plot, the only novel idea in the play 
is that of making the heroine passionately in love with her 
husband; and by making him a monster of profligacy, and 
his wife excessively miserable, the folly of her course is cha- 
racteristically inculcated. But it is in the talk of the piece, 
rather than the action, that its main purpose is best eflected. 
“No words,” says a correspondent, “can adequately describe 
the delicate grossness of the conversation which is drawn 
from the lips of high-bred Parisian women as they sit in the 
drawing-room, after dinner, to await the coming of their hus- 
bands.” The text glitters with epigram of the wittiest, but 
also of the most licentious description. Nor is the foulness 
of the language redeemed by the moral. The play ends with 
the killing of a comparatively innocent man, while the indi- 
rect cause uf his death, who is a perfect demon of unscrupu- 
lous perfidy, escapes unhurt. 


AMERICA. 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE PROVINCES AND IN THE U. 8. 
From the Evening Post, 


The St. John Telegraph gives a glowing account of the 
shipbuilding interest in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
which is tantalizing to our long-suffering and patient ship 
builders. In 1871 twenty-seven thousand tons of shipping 
were built in St. Jobn harbor and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Of the vessels built, four were steamers, four were 
ships, twenty-two were barks and twenty-two were schooners. 
Superior vessels have been built and fully equipped for sea 
for thirty-five dollars per ton, while many have been con- 
structed even for twenty-nine dollars per ton. The profit of 
the business has been so great that extensive preparations 
are making for an increase of the business the present year. 
The Telegraph a a list of thirty-three new vessels al- 
ready contracted for in the neighborhood of St. John and in 
Nova Scotia. These facts ought to have some influence in 
leading Congress to relieve our shipbuilders of the outrage- 
ous burdens under which they labor. While St. John is an- 
nually building first-class vessels by the dozen, the old oot 
building ports of the ey state of Maine are launch- 
ing but two or three vessels of inferior grade. Bangor, Port- 
land, Bath, Belfast, anda score of other places which formerly 
did such a thriving business in building and furnishing shi 

now find their shipyards ——. and other industries 
which depended upon them also declining or ruined. There 
is no lack of capital in those places, and labor is plenty and 
cheap. But capital and labor are wasted in shipbuilding 
when twice the natural profit on the building of a vessel is 
demanded to support the monopolists who extort tribute 
from every industry with wi.ich they come in contact, The 
proposition that this unnatural and ruinous condition of 
a in our shipbuilding ports must continue until the | 
sent tariff is reformed is too plain to require argument. The 
contrast between the expense of a ey on the eastern 
and western shores of the St. Croix River, between New 
Brunswick and Maine, tells its own story. New Brunswick 
is more payne in every branch of business as a conse- 
quence vf the profits of its shipbuilding ; Maine ts he am 
ingin almost every industry from the loss of its shipbuilding. 
New Brunswick is growing in population and wealth ; Maine, 
with far greater advantages, is losing a omer = aud increas- 
ing its wealth only among the monopolists, who are already 
rich. The comparison could be extended beyond Maine, for 
the present policy of this country is a blow at every mari- 
time state in the Union. Will Congress do something to re- 
lieve the shipbuilders ? 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The announcement a few days ago by the Atlantic Cable, 
that the Suez Canal was for sale, was not altogether unex- 
pected. The Canal was a ponderous and expensive under- 
taking, and it may be questioned whether the commerce be- 
tween the East and Europe would ever be sufficient to keep 
it open without Government aid. Had not misfortune over- 
taken Louis Napoleon, it is probable that material aid 
would have been forthcoming, as it was essentially an Im- 
perial, French institution, and one in which Louis Napoleon 
felt considerable personal pride. Its prospects of success as 
a paying institution would, however, have been better had not 
the overland route to the Pacific across this Continent been 
established. This at once turned away all the American trade, 
and an inevitable cutting off of the anticipated dividends 
which that traffic would have produced. And when the 
other Pacific railroads get under way, with the consequent 
reduction in freights, itis very likely they may in time mono- 
polize the trade between Great Britain and the North of Eu- 
rope and the East. The tardiness of the English in seizing 
the opportunity to purchase the Canal, which the declina- 
tion of the Sultan of Turkey and the Khedive of t 
affords, would warrant the belief that the opinion they long 
ago expressed as to its value as a commercial venture has 
not been chan The monied class of Great Britain 
cautiously held aloof from the enterprise at first, and their 
doubts as to its proving a paying venture, later experience 
has hardly been of a character to weaken. Concerning 
England's commercial and political relations with India, the 
canal would be of more value to her than to any other Eu- 
ro Government, and it is possible that it may ultimately 
fall into her hands as a national purchase. It seems hard for 
M. De Lesseps that such should be the reward of his toil to 
complete the great work of his life. But he is not the first 
man who has spent a life to out a great idea of which 


THE INCOME TAX IMPOSITION. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The President and the Secretary of the Treasury alike 
virtually recommended the repeal of the Income Tax, oy 
favoring the limitation of Internal Revenue burdens to half 
a dozen specified articles. There is but one opinion on the 
subject among the people. They are in favor of the repeal. 
Yet Congress hesitates and halts and postpones a measure 
of relief which the country needs and the Administration 
asks. On Monday the resoiution of Mr. age | instructi 
the Committee of Ways and Means to report a bill to repeal 
the Income Tax, was called up, and a motion to suspend the 
rules was voted down by 71 to 81. This shows that some 
ninety members were absent,and among these were man 
who would have voted for the motion. The question will 


come up in Po fow days M on . an ot States, and then others reap the benefit, and he will not be the last. 
we may hope for favorable action upon it. The tax is oner- 

ous, unjust, and discriminating. It costs about as much to a Ane we seapeene. 
collect the tax as it is worth, and the collection is attenued From the Star, 


by one grand grumble and growl. Members of Co can 
find no more certuin means of acquiring capepulaitey thes 
by placing themselves in opposition to a reform, rressed with 
so much earnestness. In the South and West, where the 
burden falls lightly, members_ may ignore the claims of jus- 
tice and equality. Revenue Reformers may oppose the mea- 

ure, because they want a sweeping uction, beginning 
with the tariff, but they, too, may see the wisdow of accept- 
ing what they can get in the way of reformatory legislatiun, 
and of carrying their points in succession. We expect to see 
much of this dog-in-the-manger policy, and of that other 
policy which leads those who have few burdens, to decline 
to remove an oppressive weight from others who suffer from a 
grievous imposition. 


Perhaps in nothing has the United States made such rapid 
as in musical art. In the establishment of a great 

nation, industrial pursuits are the first step; then comes the 
intellectual growth as evinced in professional employments. 
oe ey is a luxury, comes last, and musical art is amo: 
the latest to be acquired because its results are so devoid o: 
pecuniary advantage. Music in the family has been regarded 
asa mere pastime, and, until within twenty-five years 
has been confined to the female members only. We con 
the time when the instruction of a boy in music was regarded 
as extremely foolish; and for a man to play the piano or 
other instrument, was an evidence of effeminacy. e are, 
happily, acquiring a different idea of these matters, and now 
to be able to while away the hours by affording entertain- 
ment and genuine enjoyment to those around us, is considered 
an accomplishment worthy of striving for. 

The taste of the people has so improved that we are at- 
trac! to our shores the best artists, and encouraging the 
republication of the most noted compositions of the so-called 
classical school. The days of the “ Arkansas Traveller” and 
“Sally Come Up” are about numbered, and people begin to 
ai te music which has something more than the capa- 
city to tickle the ear and set the diaphraghmin motion. The 
= impetus to musical art was given by Barnum by the 

portation of Jenny Lind as a musical speculation. The 
country had never heard great singing before. The appre- 
ciation was so great that similar speculat ons Sellowed” and 
there came the superb artists, Grisi and Mario, who are 
standards by which the bald-headed club » the singers 
of the } yey, ~ day. After them came Ole Bull, rye, 7 
dame and 


_ Ae a 
of her original us— bord, 
Carl Formes, Brigroli and a host of others whom we cannot 
name without commi ourselves to the publication ‘of a 
anusical encyclopssdia, public gave them a cordial wel- 
come and paid them well, and there began an influx of for- 


LEFT-HANDED REFORM, 
From the Times. 


When M. Dumas, who is still called “ fils,” astonished 
Paris last year with two moral and religious tracts, it was 
thought a very hopeful sign. A popular man, a clever man 
and one who, a from his own merits, has the ear o 
France by hereditary title—it promised well that M. Dumas 
should admonish his countrymen, and tell them that the 
national affliction which only partly ended at Sedan was not 
to be altogether thrown away. That the author of Dame 
auz Camelias should exhort to abandon her darling 
sins, her frivolity, her caprice, her taste for luxurious vice, 
was anomalous pe:haps; but for that very reason the more 
significant and auspicious. Just as a reformed rake is said 
to make the best husband, soa public instructor of M. Dumas’ 
antecedents has his own special value. M. Dumas has 
been a successful writer for the stage, and when it was given 
out, a short time back, that he was on analy 
strong hopes were excited that the reform s0 — 
the author’s pious tracts would be exemplified in 
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eign artists which has kept us entertained ever since. But 
the influence has been felt in another way. It has inspired 
our American girls with vocal talent to devote their ener- 
gies to acquiring proficiency in music. Already we have 
»roduced such noted singers as Adelaide Phillipps, Clara 

ouise Kellogg, Antoinette Sterling, and Anna Louise Cary, 
and a number of amateur artists who fall below these only 
in point of artistic training, while the students of music 
abroad are very numerous. 


FORCING A SHOW OF HANDS. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


A matter as serious as a war with Spain should not be 
made the shuttlecock of party battledoors, any more than 


it should be treated with flippancy asa topic of newspaper | 
sensation. In the presence of the possibility of a ae 
the probability, for there is none at this time—it becomes | As nearly every city in Italy is infested with smallpox the 
| British consuls have very property agreed to 
call attention to the fact in their bills of health; the reason 
that other consuls have refused to do the same thing is omi- 
They think it unnecessary because the disease is, in 


citizens to sink merely party feeling, and look 


at, the subject 
in the light of a common, patriotic interest. 


tion in its Cuban and every other policy. There are those 


who think that this government %s only playing a game of 
bluster in ostentatiously sending out all the monitors to 
Cuba, and ordering an inspection of the New York defences. 
On this theory, the supposed popular American sentiment in 
behalf of the Cuban revolution is to be flattered for political 
effect, while there is a private, good-humored understanding 
between Washington and Madrid. Such is undoubtedly the 
So often have the Uni- 
ays threatened—and nothing more— 
over the Cuban business, that we are-not now thought to be 
This being a very general impression on both 
sides of the ocean, however erroneous it may be, much inte- 
rest will be felt in the fate of Mr. Cox’s resolution to recog- 
nize Cuban belligerency, which is now on reference to the 
appropriate committee. The object of the resolution is evi- 
dently to force the Administration to a show of hands, but it 
will fail of that end, because it does not present the simple 
question whether the Cuban belligerents shall be befriended 
by recognition or not, but contains a severe censure of the 
Spain to supply her army and 
navy from the factories, dockyards, and arsenals of this —_ 

he 
Administration cannot be expected to support a resolution of 
pears to be 
blocked. ...If the possibility of war with Spain is actually 
entertained at Washington, it would be for the advantage of 


view taken at the European centres. 
ted States in former 


in earnest. 


Administration for allowin 
try, while like privileges were denied to the Cubans. 


that character, and hence Mr, Cox’s game ap 


the government to make preparations quietly, but vigorously 


and to reserve the recognition of Cuban belligerency until 
we are ready to take the contingent consequences of such a 


step. 


FRANCE AND MONARCHY. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Numerous petitions, praying for the restoration of mon- 
i rench Assembly on Saturday. 


archy, were read in the 
This is carrying the “right of petition” rather too far, per 
haps—to petition a government to abrogate itself, as it were 


and establish another system; but we should be glad to see 
that the presentation of the petitions was allowed, if we felt 
that this was the result of a respect for freedom of opinion 
On the contrary, however, 
we have had proof enough that the present authorities in 
whatever for personal liberty and the 
right of free speech. The arbitrary restrictions now imposed 
are as severe as those imposed under the empire, and equally 
om were not too power- 


on the part of those in power. 


France have no re 


absurd. If the advocates of a kin 
ful in the Assembly, the “republicans” and the “ radicals’ 
would crush them without hesitation, and without re, 


we can draw 


monarchical wedge is not only “in,” but is well started. $ 


THE EXPECTED REVELATIONS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser 


The Cable announcement concerning Napoleon stirs the 
pulse of expectation. He is about to publish an historical 
work, “in which startling revelations will be made in regard 
to the French military system during the late war ;” and in 
this work he may be expected to prove beyond question how 
theft—hcw 
filled 
with sawdust and beef that ran away of its own accord halted 
the army of the Empire on the frontier of Prussia—and how 
magnanimous was the conduct of the Man of Sedan in offer- 
ing King William the hilt of an Emperor’s sword instead of 
its point. There will be a charming frankness in the narra- 


he was made the innocent victim of deceit an 
Lebeuf stole the fundsof the army—how cartridges 


tive of Napoleon ; its epigrams will be such as only a lite: 


Frenchman couldindite ; its arguments will be plausible, and 
its conclusions delightfully nataral and apparently irresistible. 
But it will go no further back than the time of the difficulties 
concerning the Spanish throne. Its author will not think of 
telling the story of December, 1852; it will not occur to him 
atrivtic Frenchmen 
whom he murdered in the streets of Paris, or deported to the 
swamps of Cayenne; these and other trifling incidents of his 
reign are subjects with which he will not meddle—and per- 
haps it is not worth the trouble for him to tell the old story 
over again, for Mr. Kinglake has already placed it upon per- 
manent record. Yet the forthcoming revelations—so called 
—will be looked for with eager curiosity. The grim man of 
Chislehurst is a man of force, beyond question, and a special 
ae equal to any emergency, and just now he has nothing 

tter to do than to show the world in a concise and readable 
formula how good aman he thinks he is, and how ungrateful 
is the conduct of “ his children” toward him. The new work 


to trace the history of the thousands of 


will be the complement of the Jdees Napoleoniennes. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE LATE WAR. 
From the Doening Post. 


Switzerland has made for herself a noble record in the late 
war between France and Germany. Although professedly 
neutral, and careful not to violate that neutrality her people 
proved by their acts how kindly were their sympathies to- 
wards the French, and this sympathy was shown after the 
fall of French pride, and when they could not be charged 
people 
of Metz and of Strasburg will never forget that the Swiss 


with prudent adherence to a triumphant cause. The 
were the first to come to their beleaguered walls with provi 


For what the 
Administration has done or may do, it should be judged 
justly ; not puffed on the one side, and censured on the other, 
according to the miserable dictates of party expediency. This 
is the spirit in which we intend to judge of the Administra- 


rding 
the personal — of their opponents. The only inference 

rom the fact that these petitions are allowed 
to be read is that the Legitimists and the Orleanists have a 
somewhat formidable power in the Assembly, and that the 


sions the moment the gates of the cities were thrown open ; 
while the numerous French soldiers who found a hospitable 
refuge on Swiss soil are not apt *o fail in grateful recollection. 
The memory of these events has been perpetuated at Lau- 
sanne by the erection of a mortuary statue to the memory of 
the soldiers of General Bourbaki’s army who perished after 
the re:reat into Switzerland. Had the French been success- 
ful in the war, they would probably have annexed Switzer- 
land to the French empire. This the Swiss well knew and 
were prepared to resist; but it did not prevent them, when 
facts had altered the face of affairs, from extending to a fallen 
people the hand of Christian charity, manifested in the direct 
and practical form of giving food to the hungry and shelter 
to the homeless. 





SMALLPOX. 
From the Evening Post. 


merican and 


nous. 
their opinion, “ raging over the whole continent of Europe.” 


much importance. 


the subject, however. 
worst the ave 
about one-fow 


the whole a complete security against it. 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


diction. there is now 


ate concession to the general dissatisfaction he 


placed; but reasonable men of all parties will agree 
from one cause or another the progress of 
was neither as regular nor as rapid as is 


liament. It is as good 


none are so inimical to politicsas Au 


| settled in a tenth part of the time that has to be s 
a bill which involves no party issue whatever. 


aspects, is of the same character. 
Mines Re 


ulation Bill, and the Licensin 
large num 


r of private interests, and pro 
for which they are d 


Licensing Bill confines itself to the point on which 1 
amendments they can think of, and to say as much as 


to perform those now thrown on them, and the local nui- 


be as provocative of delay as twenty. In addition to these 


debate as to the propriety of this or that cetail. 
a load as this 
start any later than he can help. 

Nor is time the only —. ene by an early session. 
The very fact that they have been called together 
of members. Everybody knows how much depends upon 


day. No expedient, however trifling, which may improve 
the business temper of the House of Commons ought to be 
despised by the Government, and men who are brought from 


work to do — Upon such a beginning of a session 
as this there might fitly follow an inquiry whether there are 
no other modes of economizing time which might be adopted 
without infringing on the rights of minorities or the privi- 
leges of private members—whether, for example, on Tues- 
days, when the House has been counted out before a certain 
hour, it might not sit again immediately after for the despatch 
of Government business. Any —— of this kind would 
come with better grece from the leader of the Honse if he 
could show that he had already done all-in his power to 
save time by shortening the recess, Again, there are special 

































In other words, it is so prevalent in their several countries that 
vigorous quarantine is of little or no use. These officers 
should have information on which to found am opinion of so 

With the entire continent infected we 
may well watch the ships carefully which bring us emigrants 
from every nation in Europe. There need be no “ panic” on 
It should be remembered that at the 
mortality arising from this disease is only 
or one fifth of those attacked—though the 
deaths in the smallpox hospital in London during fifty years 
averaged about thirty per cent.—and that vaccination is on 


The announcement that the meeting of Parliament was all 
but fixed for the 28rd of January has unfortunately been 
the subject ofa qualification amounting almost to a contra- 

ap reason to hope that the event 

which would have made an early session a necessity has 
been averted ; but there are ample grounds for avoiding any 
waste of time in the general aspect of public affairs, The 
anticipation by a week or two of the date at which Parlia- 
ment has ordinarily met of late years would be an appropri- 
by the 
,|session of 1871. Nothing is to be gained by raking =A old 
controversies as to the amount of time which was really 
wasted, or upon whom the blame of wasting it was rightly 
that 
ublic business 
esirable in the 
interests of useful legislation. The simplest means of pre- 
venting a recurrence of this state of things is to gain a few 
more working hours. Men who are unable to work late at 
night must perforce, if they are unusually occupied, get up 
earlier in the morning. This is exactly the position of Par- 
as impossible to keep the members 
together late in the summer. Of all the months in the year 
st and September. 
Therefore, if the session is to be lengthened, no expedient 
involves so little change or inconvenience as taking the last 
week in January and the first week in February into the 
working half of the year. The coming {session can hardly 
help having an unusual share of heavy business. The num- 
bers are as soon taken in a critical division as in any other, 
and motions that involve the fate of Ministries are often 
nt over 
here are 
at least three bills belonging to the latter class which are 
certain to be brought forward, and there is a fourth which 
in one, and that now, perhaps, the most important of all its 
The Sanitary Bill, the 
Bill will aftect a 
a bly excite oppo- 
sition in proportion as they dre calculated to answer the ends 
ned. Nights soon pass away in the 
discussion of what colliery owners shall be made to do to 
ensure their workmen against death or mutilation. If the 
isla- 
tion may be really useful, it is certain to offend the publicans 
because it does too much, and the Alliance because it does too 
little; and these two bodies, though differing in everything 
else, will agree in urging their members to move all the 


i 
ble in support of them. The Sanitary Bill will ted or, 

command in an usual degree the concurrence of the Opposi- 
sion leaders; but the local authorities who will object to 
have new duties thrown on them, or will resent being made 


sance-mongers who will dislike being interfered with by any 
authority, local or central, will not be without representa- 
tives, and in cases of this kind one opponent can sometimes 


there is the Ballot Bill, which, besides any political opposi- 
tion it may encounter, is sure to supply an immense field for 
With such 
tu carry, a prudent driver will hardly care to 


; fore the 
usual date will have an unnoticed influence upon the minds 


tting to work soon after breakfast, and how likely a morn- 
ing spént in loitering is to imprint its character on the whole 


their homes and their ordinary pursuits a fortnight sooner 
than they expected are sure to come with a certain sense of 
something to be done hanging over them, which is not a 
bad preparation, so far as it goes, for setting promptly to 


reasons other than the ponderousness of the measures that 
stacd for discussion why an early session is desirable. A 
deal of vague ill-feeling towards the Goyernment is 
oating in the air, and it is well that this should discharge 
itself as soon as ible. The country does not profit by 
the sort of speculation which is now rife as to the relations 
of the Nonconformists with the Ministry. No one can pre- 
cisely say what the amount of discontent is—whether it is 
really the expression of a very general feeling, or is merely 
galvanized into life by the persistent efforts of a few wire- 
pullers. It is evident that the treatment it ought to receive 
will very much be determined by the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment on this point. If the Dissenters are really resolved 
to repudiate the compromise involved in the Education Act, 
it may become necessary to reconsider the whole question 
with a view to a fair distribution of contentment to all par- 
ties, while avoiding the particular provision which has ex- 
cited so much displeasure. If, on theZother hand, those who 
profess to speak on behalf of Dissenters are really the mouth- 
pieces of only a section of Nonconformist opinion, and if 
even in that section there are many persons who have based 
their conclusions on wroug impressions and imperfect know- 
ledge, a single debate and division will serve to dispel the 
notion that any substantial change in the Education Act is 
needed. Until the parliamentary touchstone is applied to it, 
it is often difficult to estimate the true character of an agita- 
tion, and so long as this remains unknown it will go on gain- 
ing adherents in proportion not to its real so much as to its 
imaginary strength.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


— 


—— 


KIDNAPPING ‘IN THE SOUTH 8EAS. 


The death of Bishop Patteson in the South Seas has driven 
attention, in the most forcible and imperative manner, to a 
subject which concerns the interest and honor of the = 
most nearly, but which has hitherto been dealt with by the Im- 
perial Parliament in a very languid and haif-heartened 
fashion. The importation of colored labor from the islands 
of the South Seas into our Australian colonies, and especiall 

ueensland, is a fact which, despite the independence w 
England has conceded to her daughter nations, we are bound 
to take into account and provide for. Queensland, the semi- 
tropicai section of Australia, appears to be destined, by soil 
and climate, to the same industries and enterprises which 
have made the fortunes and proved the ruin of the Southern 
American States. Cotton and sugar, tobacco and spices, are 
rich and almost inexhaustible sources of wealth; but, unfor- 
tunately, from the conditions of their production, they tend 
to introduce cheap labor, or, in other words, slave labor, and 
to raise up a fatal barrier between the land-owning and the 
laboring classes of population. All along the coast line of 
ee and the country is divided among proprietors who 
a. y have obtained the ominous name of planters. The 
cotton fields and sugar plantations o* this region are worked 
by colored men brought from the islands of the South Seas, 
where labor commands scarcely an appreciable market price, 
where the level of intelligence is miserably low, and where 
the workman has hardly a chance of ascertaining what will be 
his fate when he ventures into the outer world. The demand 
for labor in eed gag oy of Queensland has subsequent 
been reproduced in the newly-settled islands of the Fiji 

up. To meet this demand a trade has naturally and even 
nevitably sprung up; and this trade, unfortunately, being 
luerative, speculative, and in some respects —— has 
fallen into the hands of epee very unfit, as all im 
testimony goes to show, to be trusted with the lives and hap- 
piness of large numbers of their unprotected fellow-creatures. 
As soon as this trade had begun, opinion at home was 
brought to bear upon the Government of the colony of 
ss and regulations were adopted by the Colonial 

overnment which professed to secure the colored immi- 
enya against cruelty and coercion, and to provide for their 

air treatment when employed in the colony. In regard to 
the traffic in labor between the Fiji Islands and the 
islands of the South Séas, it was, of course, impos- 
sible for the Government of this country to’ make ~ 
any regulations or impose any restrictions. A hope 
was entertained, however, that the immigration rules en- 
forced by the Colonial Government of Queensland, as well 
asthe presence of ships carrying her Majesty’s flag in the 
South would be sufficient to repress at the outset the 
growth of anything resembling e slave trade in Australasia. 

Unfortunately, it appears to be established that neither the 
laws enacted by the colony of Queensland for the a 
of the traffic in native labor nor the presence of English 
ships in the South Seas have prevented the growth of abuses 
which, if allowed once to establish themselves, would lead in 
the end to the worst evils of colored slavery. Sir William 
Manning, the Attorney-General of New South Wales, has 
placed it upon record that “ this system of so-called emigra- 
tion is likely to degenerate, and probably has sometimes de- 

nerated, into a practice approaching a slave trade, and per- 

aps actually amounting to it.” This official testimony is 
confirmed, not only by the late Bishop of Melanesia, but by 
Commander Palmer, of her Majesty’s ship Rosario, and by 
other disinterested persons, who are neither missionaries nor 
planters. It is obviously from such unprejudiced sources 
alone that we can hope to get at the truth about this trade in 
labor. Bishop Patteson long ago published his opinion of it, 
and the papers just issued by the Colonial-office, in continua- 
tion of those presented last Session to Parliament, contain, 
among other valuable documents, a dispatch from the Gover- 
nor of New Zealand, Sir G. F. Bowen, to Lord Granville, 
enclosing a letter from the Bishop, dealing with the question 
of labor emigration from the South Sea Islands to the Austra- 
lian Colonies. Without questioning the good intentions of 
the Government of Queensland in its enactments for the pro- 
tection of the interests of immigrants, it seems to be too cer- 
tain that these enactments are not effectually carried out, and 
= no sufficient means are provided for their enforcement.— 

mes, 


INSPECTION OF CONVENTS. 


We believe it was a maxim of the philosophers of the mid- 
dle ages that “entities were not to be multiplied without 
necessity ;” and, certainly, if there are any entities with 
respect to which that saying is at the present moment more 
true than others, they are popular agitations. We have surely 
enough on hand with the abolition of the Monarchy, the 
abolition of the House of Lords, the abolition of Imperial 
Government, the abolition of fees in denominational schools, 
the abolition of the Game Laws, the abolition of hypothee, the 
abolition of public-houses, the abolition of tablished 
Churches, the abolition of sexual distinctions in the suftrage, 
the abolition of checks upon the spread of contagious disease, 
and innumerable other abolitions, to say nothing of equally 
innumerable proposed creations or modifications, without 
Mr. Newdegate and sundry clergy, nobility, and anility com- 
bining tosubscribe for the last feather that is to break the 
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camel’s back of public patience, by stumping the country in 
an agitation in favor of the abolition of privacy in monas- 
teries and convents. This breach of the public peace is the 
more inexcusable, that its trators have at this moment 
in their own hands the remedy or assistance for which they 
are bawling out, to the annoyance of their peaceably disposed 
and peacefully occupied neighbors. Granting that monastic 
institutions are the anti-Christian, anti-social, anti-political 
enormities which they were described to be the other day at 


Glasgow by Lord Oranmore and the ferocious parsons who | 


surrounded him, why does not Lord Oranmore avail himself 
of the power with which the law has furnished him to put 
them down? At this moment the law is, that every man 
who enters a monastery, and every man who administers 
monastic vows to’ another, may he banished for life. What 


is the use of going about shouting for legal powers to enter | 


and inspect monasteries when you have itin your power 
summarily to transport every inmate of them, and every per- 
gon, however high his station, who has been concerned in 
making such inmates? Whatmore could Lord Oranmore, or 
even Mr. Newdegate, desire?.... 

It is worth while to notice the extreme inconsistency which 
this demand for inspection of monastic institutions evinces 
on the part of the persons who are busy urging it. These 
are the same kind of people who, in reference to another 
kind of inspection, are in the habit of declaring that legal 
inspection implies legal recognition and condonation of that 
which is inspected. There are certain well-meant, and not 
ill-devised, Acts of Parliament, which zealous people of the 
type now in question are in the habit of citing under the title 
of the “ Abominable Acts,” apparently because they propose 
to put acheck upon certain abominable evils; and the com- 

laint against these Acts is that by creating, in the public 
Piterest, an inspection of the evil legislated against, they 
involve a legislative declaration that the evil is morally per- 
missible, and, perhaps, a positive good. It is not necessary 
to admit that this is asound argument (it is, in fact, ver 
much otherwise) to establish a right to ask those who use it 
why they do not apply the same reasoning to monasteries 
and convents. This inspection, for which they are super- 
fluously clamoring, is it not, on their own showing, a State 
recognition of the institutions to be inspected, which they, 
nevertheless, declare by express resolution to be incompatible 
with individual liberty, social well-being, and national pros- 
perity, and productive of all sorts of cruelty, oppression, and 
attendant misery? Surely, either the vituperation of monas- 
tic institutions should cease, or there should be an abandon- 
ment of the argument that legislation must be held to bestow 
moral justification on every wrong which it looks into for 
purposes of mitigation —Scotchman. 


——_»——___ 


BOOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON. 


‘This title suggests a somewhat remarkable group of lite- 
rary productions. There are many “ prison books,” compo- 
sitions wrought out by the brains of luckless persons shut 
away from the usages and facilities of every-day life, and 
seeking some mode of occupying the mind that may 
avert melancholy madness. Isaac D’Israeli eollected many 
examples of books written while the authors were in prison ; 
Mr. Langford has since given fuller details of some of the 
men who wrote them; while other instances are only waiting 
for bookish people to ferret them out. 

The great Boethius was a shining 7 among these 
writers. He was a Roman philosopher, in the days wheu 
the once great Roman Empire had begun to fall to pieces, 
and was rapidly going into extinction. He was learned 
among the learned at Rome and Athens; he was thrice 
consul under Theodoric the Goth; but his rigorous impar- 
tiality as a judge raised him up enemies among the intri- 
guers at court, who falsely accused him of maintaining a 
treasonable correspondence with the Byzantine or Greek 
government at Constantinople. He was cast into prison, and 
there kept until an executioner did his fell work. While in 
captivity, Boethius wrote a work which afterwards became 
renowned throughout Europe, the Consolations of a Philoso- 
It is a noble, lofty-minded production, which was 
some four centuries or so later translated into English by 
Alfred the Great. ; 

One of the examples is singular, because we know the 
name of the Kk, although ignorant of the name of the 
man. This is Fleta. It consists of a treatise or commentary 
on law, supposed to have been written during the days of 
the Plantagenets by a prisoner in the Fleet. It suggested 
an imitation andan imitator. When Sir John Pettus was in- 
carcerated in that same prison in 1683, he translated from 
the German a work on metals and metallurgy, and gave it 
the fanciful title of Fleta Minor. 

Dosing the sixteenth century, when there was a plentiful 
crop of distinguished prisoners and imprisonments in most 
European countries, books written by the captives were 
rather numerous. Maggi, an Italian scholar, mathematician, 
and military archeologist, rendered himself famous by his 
defence of Famagusta against the Turks, during which he 
invented ingenious machines which destroyed their works; 
but when the Turks afterwards succeeded in capturing the 
city, they took revenge on him by carrying him off in Chains 
to slavery. Working hard as a slave during the day, he 
bravely conquered wpe A at night by writing De 
Tintinnabulis, a treatise on bel Our own Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, a gallant and chivalrous soldier, but a little 
wild withal, got himself into prison on more than one occa- 
‘sion for satirical hints at persons in 
of the civic rules of government in 


in the language. 
the Princess M 


or their deep meaning: 


With remembrance of their greater grief, 
To banish the less I find the chief relief. 


A widely different man was Father Thomas, member of 
He was imprisoned 
and wrote in Portuguese on the 
He had no books, and 
for a short time in the middle of each day, 
light that entered his dungeon through an 
-hole. A different man again was George Buchanan, poet 
and historian, who seems to have been always at war with 
monks, and getting into trouble for abusing them. He was 

n Portugal, about the middle of the me Se 


the Order of Hermits of St. Augustine. 
by the Moors in Africa, 
Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
could write onl 
wy a gleam o 


imprisoned 
one of these attacks, and while in captivity wrote his 
phrase on the Psalms of David. 

was the Jesuit missionary, Robert Southwell, w 





| lant Sir Walter, after serving when young as a gentleman- 

































wer, and infractions 
ondon. While in the 
Fleet Prison he wrote some of the sweetest songs and sonnets 
When afterwards imprisoned in Windsor 

Castle, for daring (as was alleged) to aspire to the hand of 
ary, he wrote his Prisoned in Windsor Castle, 

which contains a charming reminiscence of days when he 
played at that same castle with a king’s son for his com- 
nion, ending with two lines which have often been quoted 


On the other nana, there ways of obeyi 
ho, during 'science believe 1am bound to do actively; and when 


about ten years of Elizabeth’s reign, was imprisoned over and | not by activity, then I am willing to lie down, and to suffer 
over again. During the last imprisonment which preceded | whatever they shall do unto me.” And it showed a vein of 
his execution, he wrote his Saint Peter's Complaint, and | humor in his character when he replied to a Quaker who had 
other impassioned religious poems. come to visit him, and who declared that the Lord had 
Knowing what we do of the state of England during the! ordered him to search for Bunyan in half the prisons in Eng- 
reigns of James the First and Charles the First, we shall} land, “If the Lord had sent you, you need not have taken so 
not be or at finding that most of the men who wrote| much trouble to find me out; for the Lord knows that I 
books in English prisons during the first half of the seven-| have been a prisoner in Bedford Jail for the last twelve 
teenth century were incarcerated either on religious or po-| years.” He wrote the first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
litical grounds. There was James Howell, a writer and} while in prison, a fact that 2ught to endear his imprisonment 
politician, who had a long imprisonment, during which he | to us. 
| wrote Familiar Letters and other works, by the proceeds of} It is a singular coincidence that the authors of two of the 
which he supported himself. There was Richard Lovelace, | most extensively read books ever written were living in the 
|the cavalier and poet. He was first a Charter-house boy,|same country at the same time, and wrote some of their 
| then an Oxford collegian, then a courtier, then a colonel in | works while in captivity. Daniel Defoe lived at the same 
the service of Charles the First. He spent all his patri-| time as John Bunyan; but the latter had reached middle age 
;mony in support of the Stuarts, and formed a regiment at| while the former was still a boy. Defoe,as a Whig, and a 
his own expense. Committing the unpardonable offence of | dissenter, was often in trouble, and on one occasion suffered 
| presenting a petition to the House of Commons praying for) the pillory as well as imprisonment. While in prison he 
the restoration of the king’s rights, he was corimitted to| wrote his Hymn to the Billor , and commenced a political 
prison at the Westminster Gatehouse, where he wrote his| periodical which he coutignedl to several volumes. His 
Althea. This is the poem that contains the famous lines: | immortal Robinson Crusoe, however, was not written during 
Stone walls do not a prison make, imprisonment. Over in France, Abraham Wicquefort, a 
Nor iron bars a cage; Dutch diplomatist and writer, was for thirty years represen- 
Minds innocent and quiet take tative of the court of Brandenburg at Paris; he was then 
That for an hermitage; thrown into the Bastile by Cardinal Mazarin, on suspicion of 
If I have freedom ir my love, being aspy; and while in the gloomy fortress prison wrote 
And in my soul am free, his Memoires touchant les Ambassadeurs, and |’ Ambassadeur 
Angels alone, that soar above, et ses Functions. Then there was Voltaire, who had a year’s 
njoy such liberty. incarceration for a satirical poem on Louis the Fourteenth ; 


ss and another of less length for an unseemly quarrel at the 
Again, some few years afterwards, he was imprisoned, and | Duc de Sully’s house; during this second captivit he planned 
during his incarceration wrote a collection of sonnets and 


( and wrote the greater part of his epic poem Le Henriade. 
songs, including the beautiful Address to Lucasta, which| Next was Nicholas Freret,2 French historian, who in his 
contains the often-quoted lines : 


first work, on the Origin of the French, so offended the vanity 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, of his countrymen that he was sent to the Bastile, where he 

Lov’d I not honor more. — many of - ba works. vay Polignac, another 

- - Parra renchman, instead of being sent to the Bastile, was placed 

Poor Lovelace! Wood describes him as being “ accounted | i, 4 kind of semi-imprisonment in his own abbey, for some 

er oo amaite and beautiful —" - eyes st a. offence during the regency of Louis the Fifteenth; there he 
eld ;” but his imprisonments and loss of fortune made the ; : . ; 4 

closing years of his life years of penury. wrote his Latin poem Aati-Lucretius, which a century later 

There was Thomas Lydiat, a learned clergyman and histo- 


was translated into English by George Canning. 
rian, who was thrown into the King’s Bench as a m of There was one book written in prison which brought but 
curing him of his loyalty to Charles the First, and who, 


— = | Sao: ee ly, the Thoughts in Prison. 
while there, wrote his Annotations on the Persian Chronicle. ector Wiliam Dodd, 'o clergyaqjen, & popelar prcnther, 
There was Sir William Davenant, who, similarly offensive chaplain to George Laas Third, and 0 welcome guest in 2 
to the parliament on account of his loyalty to the king, was society, lived so extravagantly that he was always in debt. 
thrown into Carisbrook Castle, where he wrote some of his jefe ye 4 — he Ley K. br a < o— ee agg 

lays and poems. On the other hand, there was George . a oe ae & Pee eee Paes ar 

ithers, farmer, lawyer, poet, satirist,and soldier in turn. him the rich living of St. George's, Hanover-square; this 

He wrote Abuses Stript and Whip, a satire which earned caused him s mortifying exposure, and the loss of his chap- 
for‘him an imprisonment; and in her years, after havin laincy. Ina - more evil hour, ae Sue the signature of 
fought for and with the Puritans, he was subjected to a sti os Dt and former pupil, the Earl of Chesterfield, to a 
longer imprisonment by the Royalists. He complained bond for four thousand two hundred pounds. He intended, 
bitterly afterwards of his treatment in prison, “I was shut like many other forgers before and since, to take up and can- 
up from the society of mankind, and, as on “4 unworthy the cel the bond in time, but failed ; and his end was tragical 
compassion vouchsafed to thieveszand murderers, was neither a hts, png nN Ld Sonne ioe Ss Pr — 
permitted the use of my pen, the access or sight of my ac-| i <incere utterances of a weak man ohare ‘affliction. _— 
quaintances, the allowance usually afforded to other close| “4 triad of writers will exhaust the remaini : t 
prisoners, nor means to send for necessaries befitting my pre-| 3;, <9 p ene : pa ry F eae = . ved 
sent condition ; by which means I was com lled for many ther i Baw | “ as litie: ‘ i ta! nd “= 
days to feed on nothing but the coarsest bread, and some- I “4 be ceneten s Peg a ity by 7a books. © M4 f 
times locked up for twenty-four hours together, without so pew snag Ml, y A. wt Wie > aes 
much as a drop of water to cool my tongue; and being at the ce wrote poems. and dell orked hin 1 com 4 
same time in one of the grossest extremities of dulness that yi f helne fe a gra d elit f Sheff ia 
ever was inflicted upon an body, the help both of physician ee ee grote fog. nord 
and apothecary was denied me.” Nevertheless, in his Shep- paper. His writings 2 a liberal brought him into trouble 
herd’s Hunting, written during one of his captivities, there pry | = cookies yon oe oe ta poe yt ern 
are some of the finest lines known on the consolation which hi Od a pi ~ ie te “Pics hoy rs ate is aden 
poetry afforded him in time of trouble. There was John Welnes di a Robin Redbreast pd eitaemeies - 7” em 
Selden, too, the learned jurist, antiquary, and historian, who of the address to Robin adverts to his ane. pening 
got into trouble with Charles the First for writing against P : 
the divine rights and prerogatives of kings; he had frequent Welcome, pretty little stranger, 
and stern reason for knowing what the inside of a prison was Welcome to my lone retreat ; 
=, and wrote one of his erudite histories while incarce- in — — — danger, ; 
rated. op about, and chirp, and eat! 

But the two most celebrated men who come into the Robin, how ery 
list of writers of books in prison in the first half of the Happy child of liberty ! 
seventeenth century are Raleigh and Cervantes. The gal- "The late charming writer, Leigh Hunt, was in early life 


connected with newspaper editing; and, at a time when 
speaking the truth was often an offence against the law of 
libel, he penned some words which brought on him a two 
years’ imprisonment. To that captivity we owe the Descent 
of Liberty and the Story of Rimini. One name more is that 
of Thomas N nag 2 who, becoming involved in the Chartist 
troubles of the last generation, suffered two years’ incarcera- 
tion, during which he wrote a remarkable poem, the Purga- 
tory of Suicides.—AUl the Year Round. 


—_——_———— 
THE EVILS OF A FALSE POSITION. 


We are inclined to think that half the miseries from which 
mostof us suffer areof our own making. If we would be 
happy we have only to cut away from our lives the super 
fluities which overburden them, and which are usually a 
continual source of anxiety to us all. Why, for example, 
should we place ourselves in a false position merely for the 
satisfaction of others, or to meet some absurd requirement of 
society? Why should any man assume to be what he is not 
for the purpose of obtaining a fictitious respect from his fel- 
low-citizens ? And why, in short, are we not all more natural 
and less stilted in our intercourse with each other? The 
answer isnot far to seek. The great massof cur countrymen 
have acertain leaven of snobbishness in their dispositions, 
which they would, perhaps, be unwilling to exhibit in its 
broadly repulsive aspect. We have all learned the lesson 
which Mrs. Grandy has been so assiduously teaching to many 

enerations of English men and women, and we fear the old 
rgon too much to venture e*¥ anything like freedom of 
action. English social life is, in short, a species of refined 
slavery; there is the lash or the goad of spice ready for the 
man who ventures to be original, and social outlawry for such 
vagabonds or nomads as refuse to submit to rule and prece- 
dent. Mild enthusiasts, whose simpiicity often causes men 
of the world a smile, are continually croaking over the evils 
of the separation of class from class, and are ever on the alert 
to eftace the broad lines of demarcation which divide the 
various sections of society. One professor of the philosophy 
of Utopia would bring the lower and upper ranks together 






















































volunteer, went with Sir Humphry Gilbert to America, re- 
turned and was knighted, raised a volunteer squadron 
against the Spanish Armada, and became a courtier. Some- 
thing he did or said gave offence at court, and he resided 
abroad for some years. When Elizabeth died, and James 
the First succeeded to the throne, Raleigh returned to Eng- 
land; but he was arrested, and found guilty of treason by 
a packed jury. Twelve years of his life were passed con- 
tinuously in prison; and here he wrote his History of the 
World, a marvellous work to execute under such circum- 
stances. In order really to begia at the beginning, he be- 
gins with the Creation, and gravely discusses the opinions 
expressed by the learned, as to whether Paradise was as 
high up as the moon, or only as high as mid-air, or under 
the equinoctial line. But still the History of the World 
is a noble fragment, which could only have been written 
by one who read much, thought much, and travelled much. 

less Raleigh! King James hated him with all the hatred 
which a narrow mind feels towards an intellectual superior, 
and sent him to the scaffold. The other great man, whose 
name we have coupled with Raleigh, was the Spanish nove- 
list Cervantes, the author of the world-renowned Don 
Quixote. He was first a student, then chamberlain to a cardi- 
nal, and then a soldier. He was thrice wounded at the battle 
of Lepanto, was taken prisoner by the corsairs, kept five 
years in captivity, and ransomed by his friends. Returning 
to Spain. he married, entered upon civil employments, 
traversed wide regions of his native country, and watched 
well the habits and peculiarities of his countrymen. Mone- 
tary embarrassments, rather than political or religious discord, 
threw him more than once into prison; but this imprison- 
ment was a great thing for the world, since it was occupied 
by the planning and commencement of Don Quixote. 

Open the portals wide: let us admit the greatest prison- 
writer of the second half of the seventeenth century, John 
Bunyan, tinker, preacher, and author of a religious allegory 
which is said to have been translated into a ter number 
of la than any other book in the world, with two ex- 
ceptions, the Bible and the Imitation of Christ. He was 
thrown into Bedford Jail because he would not renounce 5 
dissent ; and there he supported himself for twelve years by| on a footing of common brotherhood; another would fuse 
making t boot-laces. He wrote many controversial| the whole middle class into one homogeneous mass; while a 
tracts, preached to his fellow-prisoners, and read to them the| third would make intellect or talent the sole passport to what 
Bible and Fox's Book of Martyrs. It was a fine answer that | is called good society. We hear much of the gradual dis- 
he gave to the clerk of the peace, who advised him to gain| integration of certain class distinctions which once kept sec- 
his Tibera tion by recanting. “Sir, the law hath ey two | tions of society te; but,as far as our e goes, 
; the one, to do that which I in my con-| we do not find that the property qualification, if we may so 
can-| express ourselves, has less weight in the world now than in 
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any period of modern history. The rich snob is always cer- 
tain of some degree of consideration from even people of 
unexceptionable position in the world, while the poor man | 
of talent, who may be admitted amongst great people on) 
sufferance, has constant and daily humiliations to put up with | 
in the false position in which he finds himself. Let us assume 

the latter to be possessed of high, but not rare, ability; that 

he has acquired some share of popularity, and that his wide 
reading and accurate thinking make hima really valuable | 
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huge, leafless arms. 
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immense forest, that as we proceeded the| defendant, in his childhood. The picture had been painted 
he antl oor ana ti r still. One yeusrkabile circum- | at the desire of his aunt, Lady Jeon i 


when Sir Joshua was 


most all diseased ; many of them | in the zenith of his great fame; its colors had not been mar- 
were black at the top and stretched far into the air their | red, as too many were by his strange whims about the mix- 
was told that the sun was the cause of |ture of pigments; and the work is reported to be in its pris- 


this, and that these vigorous trees could not endure the | tine beauty, and worth ten thousand dollars. 


fiercencss of its rays. hs | 
I am not able, now that I have no longer these giants of | 
the forest before my eyes—to express the sense of awe exci-| 


acquisition to the people who patronise him. It is the fashion | ted in me by the sight of these colossi, veritable patriarchs of | 
come that such gens finds himself the social equal of any |the forest, many o which, no doubt, had witnessed the ear- 


jag With whom he may come in contact, and this, of course, | Jiest creations of nature, and belonged to e 


are not fiR¢ in the case ot a genius of high order. But we 


;~ of the highest lights of the intellectual world, 
pe Ay _{he hig ewe of society, but of that mediocre 


* <tantiful crop, and of those emi- 
nently respectable classes who thi. more of the length of a 


man’s purse than they ever do of weigiu ~. i; 
brains. Assume that such a man holds adoubtfae®, =. _ 
the world, that heis poor, and es each day in the wretchea 
drudgery of mechanical work. His talents, however, bring 
him into contact with persons far above him in social position, 
whose habits are foreign to his, and who know little or no- 
thing of the sphere in which he spends the greater portion of 
his time. He cannot wholly avoid those people, however 
much his sound sense may prompt him todo so. He must 
either herd with his equals, and miss all chance of exchanging 
ideas with minds of his own scope, or he must pocket his 
pride and consent to submit to the special trials which sur- 
round a false tion. 

He discovers that he is tolerated merely because he is clever ; 
that he is valued for his conversation, or for his power of 
amusing his hosts, and that he stands on a footing totally 
different from that which men with great worldly advantages 
can demand as aright. The very compliments he receives 

rate on his ears, and in every word of praise he finds a sting. 

e learns that wealth and position are in fact the only 
legitimate passports tothe respect and admiration of the 
world. Money can do so much that mere ability cannot 
accomplish, and the rich man usually stands before him in 
the estimation of the people with whom he associates. So- 
ciety, of course, always disclaims this impeachment, and there 
are some good people in the world who aflect to value a man 
merely for his mental quajifications, but no one who has seen 
anything of life can pretend to doubt the truth of what we 
have urged.—Cirilian. 


ll OO 
RISING IN LIFE. 


If we define “ rising in life” as placing the best men in the 
best places, giving the highest work to those who have the 
highest capacity, as the intellectual to intellectual work, and 
the rest to such as is suitable, then a serious question sug- 
gests itself. Do we not habitually, in thought aud speech, 
when speaking of “rising in life,’ refer to men only, and 
forget or ignore the other, and, as we ironically say, the 
better half of the species? Singularly enough, it never 
occurs to us that, while human excellence is found in both 
sexes, we never promote it except in the caseof men. With 


- all our apparatus, free competition, endowed schools, and 


scholarships for the poor, we provide ladders enough for 
boys, but not for girls. Why should the great gift of intelli- 
gence be allowed to run to waste, because the body in which 
it is enshrined belongs to one sex and not to the other? 
The loss is not imagin’ Bishop Temple, from his expe- 
rience of boys in the middle and upper class, calculates that 
about three boys out of a thousand should at all hazards get 
a superior education ; he thinks the 997 may very well be 
left to such education as their parents can give them. This 
estimate probably does not err on the side of excess. What 
is true of boys is, we imagine, true of girls, that only about 
three in the thousand have such pre-eminent ability as to 
require careful provision for their higher education. At this 
rate, nearly 50,000 women in this country would deserve the 
best training that could be given them. Taking a rough 
estimate, at least 40,000 must be born in a station where tbey 
have no access to the means of superior education. —Zzaminer. 
———_e——_——_ 


THE BANANA. 


Weight for weight the banana is inferior to wheat as nutritive 
food, but much more is produced on the same extent of ground. 
An acre of land planted in wheat would not yield sufficient 
to support two persons, whereas the same amount of land in 
the tropics, planted in bananas, would produce food cnough 
for the support of fifty people! It has been calculated that 
a strip of land of two hundred square acres is capable of fur- 
nishing more than four thousand pounds of nutritive sub- 
stance; from which it follows that the produce of this veget- 
able is to that of wheat sown upon an equal breadth of 
ground as 183 to 1, and to that of potatoes as 44 to 1. 

In the abundant productions of the tropics we find a stri- 
king comment upon human nature and the condition of its 
development. It proves that the progress of man is measured 
by the urgency and the contingencies of his necessities. The 
banana tree feeds the inhabitants of the regions in which it 
grows without demanding labor—daily f is within their 
reach, sufficing for all their bodily wants without the neces- 
sity on their part of active exertions; consequently, they re- 
main in a condition of comparative mental somnolence, and 
we find the character of their inert lives clearly written in 
their listless faces. 

In Java there are bananas the appearance of which pro- 
duces a deep and permanent impression on the mind. M. de 
Molins thus describes his feelings upon arriving in the forests 
of that island :— 

“After a journey of an hour and a half through the open 
country we found ourselves in the jungle. It was a confused 
mass of vegetation, in which, however, the wild banana, 
with its leaves a pale green on one side, and on the other 
spotted with red and brown, seemed to be the most prevalent 
tree. We steered our way through this sea of plants of all 
kinds, and admired init above all tree-ferns, with their 
arborescent stems, ani graceful and regular leaves—those 
marvellous ferns which vie equally with the flowers by their 
exquisite form, with the birds by their beautiful color, and 
with the trees by their imposing height. 

“All at ence the native who went with us as guide, and 
who was aware of the object of our expedition, stopped and 
called: ‘ Look here !’— Where?’ I asked. ‘There,’ he said, 
‘is the first of the giant trees, sir, the one you saw from town, 
=” 

He pointed out to me a kind of tower adorned at the sum- 
mit with branches and flowers, a structure such as no for- 
eigner surely would ever have taken for a tree. 

“This is only a small 6ne,” said the guide, “but in going 
higher up, you will find trees of larger growth.” 

In fact, although the specimen before our eyes seemed to 
be almost supernatural in its size, we saw as we came to the, 


hs when the 
earth was still in its vigorous youth, while now they sur- 
round me with their gigantic trunks and shaded me with the 
foliage of their enormous branches.—F’'rom“ The Wonders of 
Vegetation,” Charles Scribner and Co. 


AGNES. 
e= again the garden-door,- 
t “When the flowers live their little time, 
And I stand, as you used to stand before, 
By the rose-bush in its prime; 


And I pluck one bud from the laden stem ; 
“ This is for you,” I say: 

Then I take a leaf from the glowing gem, 
And fling the rest away. 





Now, why should I place this single leaf 
Where my other treasures lie? 

And why should I keep it like the grief 
That is seen in a thoughtful eye ? 


I keep it because it was thus you stood, 
That summer afternoon, 

Plucking a rose in your maiden mood, 
And humming a low sweet tune— 


Humming a low sweet tune alone, 
And watching, with half a smile, 
The fairy rose leaves that were strewn 

Around your feet the while. 


And I stood in the shade of the garden-door, 
And heard you at your song, 

And saw the rich leaves downward pour, 
As the low wind came along. 


Now, when Death has plucked your life’s sweet bud, 
And your footsteps are heard no more, 

I think it a joy to stand where you stood, 
By the rose at the garden-door. 


So I creep in, as beneath a fear, 
And pluck, with trembling hand, 

A rose trom the bush you held so dear, 
Ere you went te the spirit-land. 


And I take one leaf from the bud—no more, 
And fling the rest away, 

Then turn again to the garden-door, 
In the golden summer day ; 


And whisper: “ The bud that I resign 
Is thy clay to its own earth given; 
But the leaf that I keep is that spirit of thine, 
With its incense—al! of heaven.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 


A case concerning a picture has lately been tried in Lon- 
don which assumed a more than mere local interest, by rea- 
son of the remarkable link which the chattel in dispute had 
with a variety of notable characters and incidents. The 

laintift was Miss Paul, the daughter of the late Sir John 

ean Paul, whose misappropriation of his clients’ property, 
when he was at the head of an eminent London laeking: 
house, led, some twelve years ago, to his conviction for felony, 
anda sentence of penal servitude. The defendant was Mr. 
fae carte Hare, nephew of the — Mr. Hare, who has 
lately become well known to the world by his able and po- 
pular work, “ Walks in Rome’—is the son of Lord Palmer- 
son’s earliest friend and correspondent, Mr. Francis Hare, re- 
ferred to at some length in Lord Bulwer’s recent memoir of 
that statesman. 

Hare was one of four brothers, all remarkable for dis- 
tinguished ability, Their mother was the daughter of Dr 
Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, and her sister became the wife 
of the celebrated Oriental scholar, Sir William Jones. Of 
Francis Hare, Cyril Jackson, the celebrated Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, said that he was tlie only rolling stone he 
had ever known which was always gathering moss. He is 
often alluded toin Forster’s “ Life of Walter Savage Landor,” 
and was joint author with his younger brother of “ Guesses 
at Truth.” 

But the best known of this remarkable family was Arch- 
deacon (Julius) Hare, the friend of Bunsen. “ If any foreigner,” 
says a writer in the Quarterly Review, “landing in England, 
last year, had asked where he should find the man best ac- 
quainted with all modern forms of thought, here or on the 
Continent; where he should find the most complete collec- 
tion of the philosophical and theological literature of Ger- 
many; where he should find profound and exact scholar- 
ship, combined with the most varied and_ extensive learning 
—what would have been the answer? Not in Oxford, not 
in Cambridge, not in London. He must have turned from 
academic towns and public libraries to a secluded parish in 
Sussex, and in the minister of that parish, in an Archdeacon 
of one of the least important of English diocesses, he would 
have found what he sought.” 

The Archdeacon’s rectory at Hurstmonceaux, stood just 
above the castle of the same name, said to be the oldest build- 
ing in the Kingdom, and beside the old church, with its ve- 
nerable yew-tree-bearing church-yard, looking over land and 
sea. Hurstmonceaux, after passing through various hands, 
had come to the Haresin the reign of Anne. It was brought 
into their famiiy by the marriage of Dr. Hare, Marlborough’s 
chaplain, subsequently promoted to the bishopric of Chich- 
ester, the capital of the county in which it stands. The castle 
and estate have long been alienated, and in the Archdeacon’s 
time only the living remained in the family. It was a place 
well suited for the residence of such a man, and in its sur- 
roundings and accessories eminently reflected the tastes and 
intellect of its accomplished occupant. From top to bottom, 
every nook and cranny was crowded with books, except a 





| few spaces occupied by splendid paintings. 


One of the latter, 
which fora time rested on the walls of this refined abode, | 


| was the picture which has now been in dispute. It is @ por-| 


trait by Reynolds of Palmerston’s friend, the father of thei 


Mrs. Francis Hare, the defendant's mother, appears to have 
been one of those unfortunate persons who, through no fault 
of her own, was marked out for misfortune. Reduced from 
affluence to moderate circumstances by her fraudulent banker 
brother, she was, within a very few years after, placed in in- 
digence by the defalcation of her solicitor, who had enjoyed 
a reputation for piety and probity equal to that of Sir John, 
with the difference only that while the banker was en ardent 
disciple of Exeter Hall, the attorney placed himself at the 
feet of Dr. Pusey. The poor lady, at her death, left. the pic- 
ture to her dau liter, who has since died in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. Her aunt, Miss Paul, claimed the picture, as a 
creditor, and her nephew disputed the claim, inasmuch as his 
sister had bequeathed the picture to him. The jury ulti- 
mately returned a verdict for the defendent. 

It seems likely that this, like so many eminent families, is 
destined to sink into obscurity, if not to become extinct. Mr. 
Francis Hare’s two eldest sons have utterly wasted their 
patrimony, and the author of the “ Walksin Rome” is unmar 
ried.— New York Times. 

—- 
THE TIDES. 


The tides purify and wash the shores, cleaning and sweep- 
ing our ports; the currents, which result therefrom, disen- 
cumber our roadsteads of the masses of mud which load 
them, clear the mouths of rivers, and produce a pure and 
wholesome freshness. These undulations of the ocean, these 
powerful pulsations of the water, are influenced by stars 
which are separated from our planets by millions of leagues; 
nor have they less mathematical regularity than that which 
directs those planetary bodies themselves. At a fixed hour 
the formidable masses of water, raised by an invisible power, 
rise and approach the shore. They rise, they precipitate 
themselves with resistless power, but only to stop gently ata 
sn moment, without ever passing the boundary which 





minute in which the oscillations of the sea begin and end in 
every part of of our globe. 

Nevertheless, as yet unknown combinations will, at times, 
produce terrible disasters that cannot be avoided by any fore- 
sight or precaution. Thus, occasionally, a powerful wind 
happens to blow in the same direction with the tide, and 
gives it incredible force andfury. No lofty embankment 
reared by the hand of man, no rocky rampart raised by Na- 
ture herself, can then withstand its power; and towns are 
swept away in an instant, and thousands of persons lose their 
lives. In some partsof the globe the tide produces remark- 
able effects from the peculiar formation of the coast which it 
strikes. The most striking instunce is that of the island of 
Mauritius, where a long, rocky promontory runs far out into 
the sea, and has been worn by the wavcs into numerous 
caves and grottos of marvellous beauty and grotesqueness. 
The waters have forced for themselves outlet through the 
roof of one of these caves, and when the tidal waves reaches 
the coast it fills the cave, and then, with indescribable gran- 
deur, flies through the opening to a height of sixty feet, ac- 
companied by a thundering roar which is beard for miles out 
at sea.—F'rom the“ Wonders of Water,’ Cl arles Scribner and 
Company. 


—_——_—___—- 
GUSTAVE DORE. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin translates from 2 late Paris paper 
the following concerning the works on which the great 
French artist, Gustave Dore, is now engaged : 

“We are promised, in the year 1872, a resumption of the 
annual exhibition of paintings, and by good luck I have seen, 
before its completion, a work which will certainly be the 

eat one of the coming season. Down in the Champs 

lysees, in an old gymnasium turned into a studio, Gustave 
Dore is putting the finishing touches to his gigantic picture. 
The subject is Christ leaving the Pertorium and descending 
the stairs at thefoot of which the cross is awaiting him. 
This canvas, which is certainly one of the largest ever painted; 
will, we think, be a revelation even to those who have rated 
Dore’s talent the hightest. The composition has the magis- 
terial amplitude of the great masters, and especially of Paul 
Veronese. 

“ With a surrounding of splendid architecture, the scene is 
developed with a verity that is majestic. From the two sides 
the mob, kept back by soldiers, are eagerly trying to sce the 
condemned pass, while they load him with imprecations. 
Clusters of humanity hang from the columns, cling to the 
porticoes and swarm on the steps. Jesus Christ descends 
calmly ; his long white robe shows halo-like reflections ; his 
head is that of one illuminated, who looks above the reach of 
human invective. In color, as well as in boldness of concep- 
tion, the picture is an exceptional one, with which there can 
be no comparison made. Think, too, that in the face of such 
a tremendous work, Dore contrives to manage twenty, thirty, 
a hundred other things. In this very studio ten other can- 
vases contest for the use of his brush. 

“ But this is not all. He takes up his lodgings in the Rue 

St. Dominique, where, as a designer, he prefers to work. 
There he bas advanced far towards completing a work which 
alone would be enougli for the lifetime of one man. It is 
London complete, with its strange scenes, its unsoundable 
miseries, its swarming terrors. An English publisher has 
devoted to this publication the trifle of six hundred thousand 
francs, and I assure you he will get his money's worth. If 
your curiosity is not satisfied, look on the table where there 
ate cight or nine hundred drawings already sketched. 
“Come now into the second room. On all the easels are 
scenes from the siege of Paris, in grayish oil, which will make 
a thrilling history—a history for the eye. Here we see a 
hurried moving from a bombarded house, and an old paraly- 
tic carried off on the backs of others. There is a street of 
Villejuif, where people are massing for afight. But it would 
take a volume to describe the scenes.” 


JANUARY. 
How cold the blast! the snow falls fast, 
And yet I hope ’twill stay ; 
The wind doth blow the falling snow, 
In meadows far away. 


How beautiful thy frosty morn, 











When brilliants gem each feathery thorn : 
How fair thy cloudless noon! 

And through the leafless trees at night, 
With more than Summer's softest light, 


Shines thy resplendent moon, Bastow 





ature has traced. It is surely an hour to the human raceto 
have succeeded in calculating the very hour, nay, the exact ~ 
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FACTS AND FANCIES of his remarks is as follows :—‘‘Tobacco cosis Paris 500,000} The King of the Belgians has consented to preside at the 
¥ francs a day: to find bread for 2,000,000 The | anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary i i 
— wild estenaiie af Good and doswnetian which has held | held in May a a — —" — 


A mem oh, an pate tum, sy ht th ln mgs enn Seta nin 
short cuts to fortune are horribly overcrowded. Miceitasen tin ihe tice ‘can ual ond bueneaaatae’ 
What causes a cold, cures a cold, and fees the doctor? A a —— defeats of her armies. French soldiers, muddled 
drait and blin y drink and tobacco, have fallen easy victims to - ‘ 

A well-known police magistrate is reported to have said that | ‘be hardy Teutons. Wounded drunkards cannot be cured; aay d be hy dog oe one ~ London Times, Mr. 
no class put more real feeling into their vocation than pick- | *!!, or —_ all, die, whilst sober individuals with graver in- |; Rot ae a ellie ake an ee coe a to dis- 
recht Siieraiae ke han Wad i aetyee Setvacn ett [yea of wang thw none Sata, ype and machinery of 

“* Arrab, now, wull yez tell me why that foine gentleman, |}, ,.1¢ freely.” But this theo — = ler to poison | '7;, to print the editions of the Evening Mail ie 
Seuhen, was the first miscegenist ? Because he fell in love| iio)” to wit: Where is the that pega oy pn rangement dated back to 1790, when the Mase 4 ‘ = 

an Agar!” heer @iths 2 men and gave that r great advan in ug out an even- 

When a man and a woman are made one, the question is, rates , ing journal of t the best type, Me vv was om y ag og to 
Which one? Sometimes there is a long struggle between| In the coffee-room at the Bush Tavern, Bristol, the conver-|the 7imes. But in 1861 Mio were aed _ o “A eayptal 
them before the matter is settled. sation of the company recently touched on the subject respect. | ing Mail Proprigte- ion y not to use the matter or 


coe “a ing the real or imaginary existence of mermaids, when one of type of th ger. They demurred to the notice, 
A writer describing the exodus from Eden, says, ‘‘T1¢ 8 C ti i t ft s 
devil drove woman out of Paradise, but he could not drive | ‘h® Par'y Geclesed in Saver of the effemative,. -“ On? aca wih he eglaned calle, of Geeeqnastets of & 


Upwards of 900 persons visited the Prince Consort’s mauso- 
leum at Frogmore on Thursday the 14th ult., the greatest num- 
ber since its erection. 


Among the singular suits decided by the Erglish Court of 




























































A beyond all doubt, I have seen seven or moré at one ttue, thé | century gave them a prescriptive right to use the matter and 
Paradise out of woman. most beautifal creatures I ever beheld, with long hair, of the Times. ‘The Chancery decision wasin favor of the 
A countryman, strolling through New London recently, |and the young ones sucking at their breasts,” worthy on the ground that no written contract was shown be- 
































hand-in-hand with his raral Phyllis impatient to visit the cir- | and facetious host of the Bush replied :—‘*Sir, Captain Jack, 
cus, exclaimed on seeing a bunch of bananas suspended in| of the Flora, informed me that on a Sunday morning a 
front of one of the fruit stores, ‘‘ I'll be mowed if them ain’t | merman bad suddenly appeared to his men, dressed in a gay 
the biggest beans I ever seen, Sopbrony.” attire, with his hair frizzled and powdered as white as a fail. 
Beecher says there are three kinds of dissipation in the |@*°wn cauliflower, and demanded to know if the captain was 
world—white, red and black. White dissipation is the waste |°2 board. The captain soon ap on deck. The merman 
of nerves and brain abuse—that is, pious dissipation, scho- | *@dressed him as follows:—’ Sir, I shall feel particularly 
larly dissipation, the dissipation of men who, with salutary | bliged by your giving orders for your anchor to be taken up; 
shudder, thank God they are not as other men are. Red dis- it lies against my street door, and prevents my family from 

sipation is the dissipation to inerease the blood—all those va- going to church. 
rious passions and indulgences which come of luxurious living. | The following is a bona-fide advertisement from a recent 
Black dissipation is that of the grosser indulgences which | number of the Montreal Hvening News :—‘* Wanted, a servant 
criminal men seek. for a small family—comforts of home, meals with the fam‘ly, 
Much curiosity has been felt to learn the fate of the first | and use of piano and family doctor gratis. Will be allowed to 
English newspaper, and the circumstances under which it| go out every evening. Can give to an eligible party the best 
its first appearance. ‘This is natural, when we contem- | of references. Salary no object. Call at 402, St. Lawrence, 

te the mighty—we had almost said omnipotent—moral in- | Main Street.” 

nence which the journalism of the present day exercises on 


tween the first Mr. Walter and the original proprietors of the 
Mail, and that mere custom, however long continued, confer- 
red no such right as that claimed. The Hoening Muil was or- 
dered by the Vice-Chancellor to be sold, but no one would 
buy it, with the privilege of using the 7imes detached, and the 
paper was ruined, thus reducing the ber of London dailies 
by one. 

At a meeting called by Odger in the Emigrants’ Hall, South- 
wark, on Thursday evening, December 14th, to hear a lecture 
against the House of Lords, there were only half a dozen 
navvies present! 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts has entered her protest against 
the wearing of chignons. 

Sir Moses Monteflore, now in his eighty-eighth year, tele- 
graphed to the Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, soliciting him to 
order ow in Jerusalem, and in all the synagogues of the 
several holy — wah paar of his a the Prince 
; iv ti of Wales, and for the th and happiness of the Queen, the 
the minds of mankind. But the origin of what may be called & beset of soctne cht, to width Re neh af SES wee eteotan’ of Wales, and all the aan members Pw Royal 

- supported by the gentleman, and not, as is customary, by the . 
the English newspaper, as the phrase is understood, is |/iPPOER OY 100 Ren eine at the Manchester Axsizns on |Family. He added:—‘'May the God of our fathers hearken 
shrouded in mystery which none of the many efforts made |)? 8 ao Cae LoL ablin ow | to them, and grant their petition.” , 
with that view have yet been able to explain. There can be 
no doubt that the first printed intelligence of importance 
transmitted by Government to various parts of the country, in 
a form somewhat resembling the newspapers of half a century 
afterwards, was sent by Lord Burleigh, then Prime Minister 
of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1588. The intelligence re- 
lated to the fact of the Spanish Armada having wade a descent 
on the English coast. 

The vigorous o ht which is now being made on ad- 
ministrative abuses ‘in Turkey by Mahomud Pasha and his 
colleagues excites, as may be supposed, no little opposition 
from those who see their privileges attacked, and to whom 

ption has b a dnature. The following ‘‘ Vi- 
zieral telegrams,” translations of which appear in the Lavant 
Herald, show that the new Grand Vizier is not a man likely to 
stand any nonsense: Translation of the Vizieral telegram ad- 
ia0n (No all ae = aoe ———, GREAT BRITAIN. 

1288, (Nov. 30, 1871.) ** nds for public established ; 

in the vilaets were only created, it is cepestucus to say, on = .J pn ty . ee ee a on 4 
po on eden —e ———- ~ on on the 8th for the first time since bis illness. Dr. Gull, who 
Imperial Government that these funds, instead of being ap- ae constantly in attendance on his Royal Highness, left 
plied to the uses for which they were intended, have become a | Sandringham on the 9th. 

sort of easy banks for the accommodation of the merchants) [Earl Derby addressed a large mevting of workingmen at 
and leading men of their respective localities ; and, worse | Liverpool on the 8th. In the course of tis remarks he said 
still, some of this money is understood to have been advanced | the old Liberal programme has exhausted its vitality, and he 
at times to porsons of very doubtful solvency.” expected that in the future Conservatism would predominate 

The nine honrs movement has given a great impetus to in all new questions. 
national poetry. A band of workmen marched lately in pro-| Another terrible explosion is reported in Wales, by which 
cession through the West-End of London with a grand banner, | many lives were lost and a large amount of property destroyed. 
on which was inscribed— The disaster occurred on the 10th in the Oakwood Colliery 

““ We our wishes gain to day, while the men were at work. Many were able to make their 
Nine hours’ work for ten hours’ pay, escape, but one gang was shut off, and all have probably 
Freely ted by our firm ; perished. Eleven men have been taken out dead, and parties 
Three cheers we give them in return.” _ as eae S the — = Beaune are — 
. . mm: ly r on the flames broke out, an: 6 
The iy eet 4. dan it at their club windows did not seem po re erage be yer inery were entirely destroyed. 


“ ‘ Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., died on the 5th inst. He was 
They have a proverb in India, intended to point the moral lifex i ° ’ . 
that every little helps, to the effect that ng Ramchunder born +A. 4, ape and ae ~ pod = — 
built a bridge over the sex between Ceylon and Madras, even |™&° 8 who employ above 5,000 work-people. He 
the squirrels assisted. An enthusiastic co ndent of the presented to his native town, in 1857, a handsome park and 
Bandard seems to have taken a } fi ie e uirrels, and yay oy and did other generous acts. He was elected 
eae omens 60 get no tom 7 subscrip- |t the tish Parliament in 1852, and continued therein to 
tien whi —_ “ } amen is tn aetauitin of Me we Castip, {the time of his death. He was an’ advanced Liberal, and in 


F January, 1863, was made a Baronet, 
— the _— ae 4 beggin ., “ib net ye it! 4 terrific thunder storm visited Portsmouth and vicinity on 
enied under the Republic, ns Goneral Ladmiresit had deciged | Setarday Bight. Hail ell to depth of two inches.” The glass 
that all mendicants were to be taken into custody. in nearly all the windows in the city exposed to the storm was 


destroyed. 
aren a ViincoondwTunteploet: "Tray ound | Bi roerianty hasbeen reine ovr that etn |Sogee of tatty 
shoot ?”—‘‘ We reckon we can some, Down in i oA prperseeed y snnexed to the! It is announced that Senor Sagasta will at the first sittin 
we can knock a bumble bee off a thistle top at 800 ae Colonial possessions of Great Britain. Mr. Brand, President 8 


. —_— : F of the Cortes, explain the programme of the Government re- 
**Oh, that ain't nothing to the way we shoot up in Varmount. of the Free States, has issued s formal protest against the act cently formed by him, and will demand of the representatives 


I belonged to a military company there, with a hundred men of annexation. of the people a decision between his policy and that of Senor 
= oy y, and we — for —— every week.| The Marquis of Hartington, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in | Zorrilia. 

e capt’n draws us up in a single file, an a cider-barrel|an address to his constituents at Radnoy, treated on Irish 
rolling down the hill, and each man takes his shot at the bung- | affairs at considerable length. He declared that the Govern. | T#% GzNzva Coxrznzxce.— The labors of the Conference 
hole as it turns np. It is afterwards examined, and if there is | ment must be firm in repressing rebellion in Ireland, and | *T for the moment, at ee A A Rermgenny | preliminary 
a shot that did not go in at the bung-hole, the number who |should set its face against leaving education in the hands of | !Fmblities having been duly observed, there was nothing more 
missed it is expelled. I belonged to the company ten the priesthood for the members of the Conference to do but to adjourn for a 
and there ain't been nobody expelled yet.” years, ¥ period of at least four months, the time fixed by Article IV. of 

A telegram from Limerick reports that an immense demon- 


the Treaty of Washington. This adjournment was to enable 
It is said that, amongst other improvements in Rome, there | stration was made in that city on the 10th, by the the two parties to prepare their respective counter-cases. The 
; e, y » by supporters two pa prepar pe f 

is to be an entirely new quarter erected on the Esquiline, and |of Home Rule, in the form of a reception to Messrs. P. J. | arbitrators cannot, therefore, meet before the 17th of April 
that, near the centre of the city, there is to be a magnificent | Smyth and Isaac Butt, and other prominent advocates of the | next, and then they will only do as formerly (if it is thought 
winter — — a theatre, café, and open air theatre in the | movement. A procession, numbering 30,000 persons, beating | necessary for them » ape all, a point on which the Treaty 
gardens many banners, and accompanied by numerous bands of music, | is somewhat obscure), in order to receive the counter-cases. 

A farmer who went to Texas to buy a farm was great] marched through the principal streets of the city, and finally | The counter-cases exchanged, the agents of the two parties 
jadiced against the country he thought to settle in re halted at Daniel O'Connell's monument, where a number of | will have a further period of two months within which to de- 
fact that a doctor whom he called to attend him when h > an speeches were made. Mr. Butt, in the course of his speech, | liver to the arbitrators and to each othera written or printed 
seized with a fever began trying on his clothes immediately |* ke of the many wrongs inflicted upon Ireland, and urged | argument showing the points, and referring to the evidence 
after writing a prescription, The fact that while the prered raising of the oppressed nation from the dust. He was) upon wh ch their respective Governments rely. This brings 
was trying on his coat the chambermaid was examining his also very severe in his denunciation of the Marquis of Harting- | us to June 17, by which time at the latest the arbitrators 
handkerchiefs, and the porter was straggling with bis Sista, ton, Chief Secretary for Ireland. will have —_ tomeet at Geneve. Renee the ar 
lent wings to his imagination, and doubtless had an influence| Arrangements have been made for the introduction of bitrat uly appointed M. Favrot, a of languages in 
i i i ‘ : Geneva, to act as their secretary. M. Favrot is said to be 
in regard - his speedy exit from the state. American cars on the English railways. completely master of the four languages which are r-quir d for 

France, like England, may, we suppose, be divided into the| The Right Hon, Sir John Somerset Pakington addressed a | the t tion of business, viz., English, Italian, German avd 
haps Beli teeny curd Gah —— incessantly | Conservative meeting at Rochdale on the 10th. He stigma- 

6 


Portuguese. There is a very general belief that the labors of 

c J ter in finding | tized the policy of the Government as sensational and extrava- |the arbitrators will be conclnded by October next, but there 
excuses for it. Among the wise men, M. Jolly has read a | gant, and, alluding to Ireland, said the administration of the | is not, so faras we have been able to ascertain, any good'ground 
paper before the Academy of Medicine, in which the substance | affairs of that country had been eminently unsuccessful, | for this belief. 





Tuesday the 12th. The legitimate curiosity of the public was, 
however, disappointed. unsel interposed between the 
laintiff and the jury; explanations of a “ little tiff’ that had 
ppencd were tendered ; the plaintiff said through his coun- 
sel that he should be ‘‘ only too happy” to have the defendant 
as his wife, and there was an end to the case. 


The Jewish notabilities of Frankfort are actively engaged in 
pursuing the old idea of a Jewish settlement at Jerusalem, 
and missions are being organised to visit the principal cities 
of Europe, in order to establish a direct emigration to the 
Holy Place. 





Tue Domrnion.—A heavy shock of earthquake was felt 
at Quebec, January 9, at 9:10 o'clock, lasting five seconds. 
The citizens were considerably alarmed, and ran out of their 
houses. The congregation assembled in the Methodist Church 
were very much excited by the shock. No damage was done, 
so far as canbe learned. The shock was also felt at Riviere du 
Loup, Grand Island, Metis and Three Rivers. 

An accident occurred on the Windsor railway on January 11. 
The train left the track and all the passenger cars were upset. 
All the passengers were more or less injured, one probably 
fatally. ‘The accident was caused by a bad roadway. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE CONTINENT. 

There was an uproarious scene in the French Assembly, on 
the 6th, the occasion being the reading of a large number of 
petitions praying for the restoration of the monarchy. Some 
of the petitions wanted the Count de Chambord, and others 
the Count de Paris for King. The presentation of their rival 
claims excited the partisans of both Princes to frequent 
demonstrations, while the Republicans and Radicals made a 
noisy opposition throughout the reading, which was frequently 
interrupted. 

In the National Assembly, on the 10th, the Committee of 
Parliamentary Initiative, to which was referred the proposal of 
M. Duchatel, that the Assembly return to Paris, reported 
adversely. The reading of the report was received with great 
cheering by the Right, but the Left remained silent. After 
the Assembly shall have finished the discussion upon the new 
taxes proposed in the financial statement of M. Pouyer-Quer- 
tier, the report of the Committee will be debated. ‘The rein- 
oe prevails in the Departments of Orne, Calvados, and 

ure. 

The Provinzial Correspondenz in its issue of January 10, 
says the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with France 
proves that the German Government wishes to restore the 
former friendly relations between the two nations, 


A special dispatch from Berlin to the London Echo states 
that the representative of Great Britain has delivered to the 
Ewperor of Germany, the arbitrator agreed upon by England 
and the United States under the Treaty of Washington, the 
memorandum of the British Government relative to the San 
Juan boundary question. 


A dispatch from Dijon says that Cremer, summoned to trial 
for executing a supposed Prussian spy, having refused to ap- 
pear, been arrested and brought before the Court, where 
his trial for murder is proceeding. 

It is announced that the Pope will shortly send an ultimatum 
to the Roman Catholic Bishops who have not accepted the 
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ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST. MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS, | 


Branine Ercut per{Cent. (8 p. o,) Interest, 
Payaszz rn Gop, 


'FREE oF oe. 


Anp mx Denominations oF $1,000, $500 anv 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company's magnificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof Tax, payable 
February and August in each yoar. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principalin New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

} Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present price of these Bonds is 974 and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
187!. But they are receivable at par and ac 
cerned interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. The right is reserved to advance 
the present selling price without notice. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
tnsiness the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 


Fire and Life Insurance. 
Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER 8t. 


Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United tates,. . . --. $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 

ROMPTLY PAID. 


ah. OF MANAGEMENT. 
Ws. C. PicKeRsGILi H. veB. Rovts. 





‘RaNcIs SKIDDY Apam Norrie. 
IENRY E. Hewry A. Suveas. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya 

G@zoncE Moke. W. BurLer ‘Duweas. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmcunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. . $4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 


te" AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
I IS oa os a en salen ald $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 


solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF THE 





J. H. Wasnsurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 





AGENCY 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3 ate 
ASSETS, - - 047,378. 07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are | 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 


‘Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 

ok and Time Bills of ‘and ead ble in 
London and elsewhere, a and hd lat current 
_ 8; also Cable Transfers. on Scot- 

land and Treland, also on Ry British < Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills coliected, and other Banking 


business transacted. JOuN PATON 
ARCH. McKINLAY } Agen 








Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 

over $1,000,000. The “tna continues to) 

offer the best security, as in all time past. 

Policies issued and losses promptly paid at | 

this office. 

JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 








| 


CARE CAPITALS, ..... -s 20-0250 $1,000,000 | 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 | 


| 
THE NIACARA | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED | 
From No. 12 JWall Street 
TO INO. 201 —— 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and anes 
New a Nov. 15, 1871. 








QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Octoser 12, 1871. 

To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 
We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagiation in that city. 
W. H. ROSS, 

Manager. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED..........-.- . - 1808. 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant ManacER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpatp, H.B.M. Consvcr, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 








n. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 
Rrewaxp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 





rer City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (88), recently 
placed by us at 974, being new quoted from 
WI4 to 1024 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO, 
Bankers, 
No, 11 WALL STREET, 


“oe Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

‘© in the 














| 45 William St, 


United States, 3,000,000 |, 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR N 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





|WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris, 


BANKERS. 
Bonds and stocks bought and sold on commission. 
Loans negotia Depos 


its received at Interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris house and 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in eums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co., t London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collatcrals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 





te"_ UNcURRENT Baxx 3 Notrs, Borps, Stocks, 
om 5 LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c., &c., Bought 
an 

“Oraers for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 
cute: 

.. Collections yd DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made oe — 
nd remitted for promptly. 





we 3 of thi rely 
upon, hai their business attended to with? ty 

Rew HENRY CLEWS 
& CO ’ 


| Scribner’s Monthly, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. G. Houzaxn, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,’ “ Kathrina,” “ Ti 
mothy Titcomd’s Letters,” de. 


This magazine, which has risen so rapidly 
in popular favor, has now been 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 


and will be still further improved during the 
coming year. 


Arrangements have been to secure 
the best Illustrations, and the most eminent 
Contributors on both sidesof the Atlantic, 

Sonrsner for 1872 will be unsurpassed in lite- 
rary as well as artistic excellence by any pe- 
riodical of its class in the world. 


A series of Papers by Mr. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, will shortly ap 3 also 
an able Discussion of the Natio 
System of this Country; a new Serial by Mrs. 
— has been commenced, ete., etc. ; 
ist every number will be rich in shorter 
Stories, Illustrated Articles of Popular Science, 
Poems, Essays, Editorials and Reviews, - 


The Illustrations in ScrrsNER are so 
that they are now being reproduced in 


The subscription price is $4 ear, 1° 
oe - pr per y' pay: 


To enable all parties to commence with 
the series, which we are sure will be worthy 
of careful preservation, we will send to any 
dealer or new subscriber, the 12 numbers of 
Volumes I. and II. for $1, or the 14 numbers 


prior to am 1872, for $1 50. The whole 
will contain 


MORE THAN 3,000 PAGES. 


More than 500 Brilliant)y Written Articles, 
and nearly 100 completed Ren Tales of Ad- 
venture, Wit and Humor, Poems, etce., etc., 
com bining with these the ablest editorials and 
the most beautiful illustrations, some of them 
said by the critics to be fully equal to the 
work of Gustave Dore. 


The cheapest, choicest, and most charmin 
gift books for the family. " . 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF 
For only $5 50, 
We quote, as fairly representing the gene- 
ral sentiment of the newspaper press in regard 


to the Monthly, the following from the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser : 


** Scribner's Monthly is a id success. 
It has taken its place in the front rank of the 
naa of the world. In the beauty of its 


the perfection of its 
illustrations, th the variety of its 


and the vigor of its edito 
6 of i rials, and 
good and moral influence, it is a 
of which America should feel 1“ 
Remit in Checks or P. O. money orders. 


For sale by all dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 





“A model periodical ; a credit to American perlodi 
cal literature.’ — Philadelphia Press. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 
THE GALAXY 
The Best and Most Ably Edited American 
Magazine. 


It can be had for $4 per year; or 8 cents per 
number. 
A sample copy will be sont for 25 cents. 
Each number contains as much reading matter as an 
ordinary $2 book. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
In no other way can you get so much plea- 
sure and instruction for $4. 


—_ 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





MEW TORE, 








} 
| 
| 


